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Potes. 
BOSWELL’S LETTERS TO THE REV. W. J. TEMPLE. 


There are many curious passages of ephemeral 
allusion in the accidentally discovered, and re- 
cently published, letters of James Boswell, which 
would voubtless add to the interest and value of 
the book, if ventilated in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 
I shall beg leave to start the game by subjoining 
the result of some researches relative to the 
identity of Boswell’s “Za belle Irlandaise.” 





(p.154.) It is, perhaps, better worth insertion 
than certain vague and unsatisfactory speculations | 
as to the drift of other allusions in the corre- 
spondence which an English critic has elsewhere 
volunteered. 

An impression has latterly gained ground, 
among a class of unreflective persons, that the 
documents in question are not genuine, and that | 
the editor has been imposed upon like Robert 
Browning, as in the case of the letters of (?) | 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. Boswell’s letters bear un- 
doubted internal evidence of authenticity ; and it 
is not possible for any person of real literary 
knowledge or experience to doubt their genuine 
character after a careful examination of them. 

In January last I had some correspondence 
with the editor of Boswell. One of my letters 
embodied the following “mem.” The editor, in 
reply, assured me that he intended to print it in 
his second edition, the first having been then 
almost exhausted. The publisher has since de- 
cided, however, upon not risking a second edition 
this season, and with the editor’s concurrence, I 
print in “ N. & Q.” the substance of the letter 
referred to. The editor asked me whether I had 
formed any opinion as to who Boswell’s flame, 
“ La belle Irlandaise,” is, and if I should advise 
the retention of the foot-note (p. 154.), which says | 
that “although she answers in some respects to | 
the description given of Mrs. Boswell, the two 
cannot safely be identified.” 

I directed the attention of some literary friends 
to Boswell’s letter, dated Aug. 24, 1768, de- 
scribing “Za belle Irlandaise, in whom every 
flower is united, and not a thorn to be found,” | 
and asked their opinion as to who she could have 
been ; but they smiled at the idea of being able to 
trace the lady after the lapse of such a consider- 
able period, and declared that she must have been 
some Dublin beauty of her day, probably for- | 
gotten ere the last century reached its termination. | 

Having given a few hours’ thought and research | 
to the subject, I at length satisfied myself upon it, | 
and I trust that your correspondents may agree | 
with me. “She is cousin to some cousins of 
mine,” writes Boswell, “in this county [Ayr- 
shire]. Iwas at their house while she and her 


father were over upon ‘a visit.” Boswell’s aunt, 
Veronica, married David Montgomery, of Lain- 
shaw, in Ayrshire. (Debrett’s Baronetage, p. 
407., 7th ed.) Burke's History of the Commoners 
(vol. ii. p. 36.) also alludes to this alliance between 
the houses of Boswell and Montgomery. The 
connexion subsequently became double. Boswell 
goes on to say, “ La belle Iriandaise is just six- 
teen, accomplished, with a Dublin education, her 
father a barrister with 10007. per annum, and 
10,0007. ready money.” “All the Scotch cousins 
think I may be the happy man.” 

From the list of Irish barristers recorded in 
Watson’s Dublin Directory for 1768, I observe 
that ‘‘ Archibald M*Neil Montgomery ” was called 
to the bar in Hilary Term, 1756. I have no 
doubt that this gentleman was the father of Bos- 
well’s La belle Irlandaise. The Montgomerys of 
Ayrshire (her “ cousins”) were nearly related to 
Archibald Montgomery, Ear] of Eglinton*, and the 
Irish “ Counsellor ” was evidently called after his 
lordship. Boswell mentions that the “ charming 
Mary Anne” was “always half the year in the 
north of Ireland.” Burke's History of the Landed 
Gentry, p. 876., refers to a branch of the Ayrshire 


| family of Montgomery, which settled in the north 


of Ireland, and has been seated for several ge- 
nerations at Grey Abbey, in the co. Down. An- 
other branch of the same stock (raised to a 
baronetage in 1808) is mentioned by Debrett 
(p. 336.) as having been established for two cen- 
turies in Donegal. It was with these relations in 
the north of Ireland, doubtless, that the fair 
Trlandaise chiefly resided. Her father’s city ad- 
dress, Nicholas Street, is given for the first time 
in Watson’s Directory for 1765. In 1769 it 
appears to have been “King Street, Stephen’s 
Green.” In 1775 he removed to Barrack Street, 
and at a late period to Capel Street. In 1776 we 
find Mr. Montgomery decorated with a star, or 
asterisk prefixed to his name, denoting, as an 
editorial note informs the reader, that he “ had 
retired from the Bar.” The “ worthy counsel- 


| lor’s” 10,0002. in ready money, and 1000/. a-year, 


rendered him, I should suppose, indifferent to 
professional emolument, and disinclined for the 
labour attendant upon it. In 1786 Archibald 
Montgomery's name vanishes; from which we 
may infer that he had died the previous year. 
Some Irish readers of the present day may 


| smile at the idea of a barrister of good fortune 


residing in Nicholas Street, Barrack Street, or 
King Street, Dublin. In the last century, how- 
ever, Irish barristers constantly established them- 
selves in what we would now be disposed to re- 
gard as strange localities. By the Directory of 
the day, we find that Messrs. Burroughs, Cruik- 
shank, Darley, Dixon, Prendergast, and Kings- 

* The present Earl of Eglinton’s name is Archibald 
Montgomery. 
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berry (Commissioners of Bankruptcy), resided in 
Bride Street, Little Cuffe Street, Ship Street, 
Dig Street, Duke Street, and Stephen Street. 
Lord Chief Justice Caulfield dwelt in Aungier 
Street ; Justice French, in Smithfield; James 
Grattan, the Recorder (Henry's father), in Staf- 
ford Street; R. Morgan, Remembrancer of the 
Exchequer, in Kennedy's Lane; John Foster, 
afterwards Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, and raised to the Peerage as Lord Oriel, in 
King Street; Theobald Wolfe (uncle to Lord 
Kilwarden), in Aungier Street; H. Carmichael, 
Clerk of the Crown, in Bride Street ; B. Burston, 
R. C. Castle Street; and John Philpot Curran, 
on Redmond’s Hill. Chancery Lane and Hoey’s 
Court appear to have been very favourite loca- 
lities with the wigs and gowns of the last century. 
The former (so narrow that opposite neighbours 
might shake hands from the windows of their 
respective drawing-rooms) probably derived its 
name from the Masters residing there. In the 
Directory for 1765 we find Master Stopford in 
Chancery Lane. 

It would appear that Boswell’s love for Mary 
Anne was too strong to last. It kindled, blazed, 
and died out, as his passion for Miss Blair, “the 
Princess,” “the charming Dutchwoman,” and the 
beautiful Miss Dick, had blazed and died out be- 
fore. In 1769 his esteem for one of the Ayrshire 
“cousins,” Miss Margaret Montgomerie, merged 
into love and matrimony. Who “Za belle Ir- 
landaise” was eventually aliied to does not satis- 
factorily appear; but it is probable that the 
marriage of “ Miss Montgomery” with “Sir Thos, 
Gasgoine,” as recorded in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for 1772, p. 542., would, if inquired into, elicit 
the information. 

The Montgomeries were amongst the soldiers 
of fortune who came from the West of Scotland, 
and obtained large-grants of land in the North of 
Ireland, for sustaining the English interest there. 
The ancestor of Montgomery, of Grey Abbey, co. 
Down, received a third part of the large estate of 
O'Neil. 

The editor of the Letters, in a long and inter- 
esting communication acknowledging my chase 
after Bozzy's amour, remarked : 

“TI quite concur that he must have played the fool with 
one cousin, and married another. What a wonderful man! 
who, though known to possess all kinds of weaknesses and 
contemptible qualities, was yet received, embraced, and 
positively popular with the ladies.” 


The discovery of the letters “by an English 
gentleman,” in a shop at Boulogne, is told in the 
preface with an air of mystery. How Temple's 
—_ got to France was not then known. It has 
yeen ascertained that Mr. Poulett (p. 332.) did 
marry Miss Temple on the 400/. a-year. At the 
death of her father (Boswell’s correspondent) Mr. 
Poulett took possession of all Temple's letters and 





papers, in the absence of her brothers abroad in 
their infancy. Poulett then went to live in France 
(the 400/. a-year explains this), and died there, 
poor. The Temples were never able to get their 
father’s papers. They passed from hand to hand 
unclaimed, until Major Stone (H. E. I. C. S.) 
picked them up as described in the preface. 
Stone left them to Mr. Boyse, a London barris- 
ter; Boyse handed them to Mr. Edmund Hornb 
(who was sent, in 1856, to Constantinople, to look 
after the five millions we lent the Turks), and Mr. 
Hornby placed them at the disposal of the gentle- 
man = has so ably edited them. The originals 
may be viewed at Mr. Bentley's. 

The present representative of the Temple family 
had not been discovered when the volume ema- 
nated from the press in December last. He is 
Admiral Francis Temple, a distinguished officer 
on the reserved half-pay. 

Witi1aM Joun Firz-Parrick. 

Kilmacud Manor, Stillorgan, co. Dublin. 


ARCHAISMS AND PROVINCIALISMS: UNSATISFAC- 
TORINESS OF DICTIONARIES, 


In the natural and touching story of ‘The 
Terrible Knitters e’ Dent,” related in Southey’s 
Doctor (one vol. edit. pp. 558—561.), I find the 
following words ; about which I should be glad of 
more satisfactory information than I can derive 
from Bailey, Halliwell, and Wright, — the only 
three authorities on my shelves : — 

Eilding. A note says “fuel.” This form of 
the word does not occur in either B. H. or W. 
All three have “ elden fuel.” H. and W. explain 
it also by “rubbish.” B. alone gives an etymology, 
“ ZEld. Sax.” 

Hoaf. Evidently “half,” but not in either of 
the three ; surely a variation worth noting. 

Maffiins. A note says “ maffling, a state of 
perplexity,” citing Brockett as its authority. 
Maffie, “to stammer or flutter (MJasselen, Du.),” 
Bailey. [I cannot find this word in Fliigel’s 
German Dict., or in a small stereop. Zauchnitz 
Dutch one.] “To mumble or stammer,” W. 
“ To stammer, to mumble; the term seems to be 
=_— to any action suffering from impediments,” 
H. Neither H. nor W. give any etymology. 
“ Maffling, 2 simpleton,” H. and W. “A term 
applied to a small feeder,” W. No etymology in 
either. 

Maisled. Nothing in B. “ Maislikin, foolish 
(North.),” H. and W. “ Mazle, to wander as if 
stupefied (Cumb.),” H. and W. No authority or 
example. 

“ Peeate, as sick as a.” “ Peat, a darling, a 
fondling,” B. “A delicate person,” H. and W. 
In the Glossary to the Waverley Novels, “ peat” 
is explained by “pet, favourite.” I think I 
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have somewhere met with the phrases, “a proud 
peat,” and “as proud as a peat,” for which this 
meaning serves well enough ; but it hardly seems 
to me, without much straining, to be applicable to 
sickness. 

“ Quiesed us a good deal.” Questioned? No 
help whatever from 73. H. or W. 

uzzened, poisoned I suppose. Nothing in B. 
H. has “ Pussomed, poisoned (Yorksh.);” and 
“ Puzzum, spite, malice (North).” W. has “ Puz- 
zum, poison ; puzzumful, poisonous (Craven).” 

Raggeltly, ragged I suppose. B. has “ rag- 
gouled” and “ ragguled,” two heraldic terms with 
nearly that meaning. H. and W. have “ ragguled, 
sawed off (Devon) ;” and “raggaly, villanous 
(Yorksh.).” 

Stawed. Fatigued (in note, citing Brockett). 
H. & W. have “ staw, to stay or hinder (North) ;” 
and “to be restive (Lanc.) ;” and both also have 
“stawed, placed,” but without authority or ex- 
ample in either case. Why have they both missed 
Brockett’s meaning ? 

* Stoult it [the meal] int’ frying-pan.” No help 
whatever from B. H. or W. 

“Kursmas ¢eea.” Christmas what? “At Kurs- 
mas ¢eea ther was t’ maskers, and on Kursmas day 
at mworn they gav us,” &c. &c. No help here 
from B. H. or W. 

“ Thack, as wet as.” I can find no other mean- 


ing in B. H. or W. for thack or thache, but thatch :, 


the roofing of houses, whether of straw, rushes, or 
the like. “As wet as much,” is a vulgarism not 
unknown to me; but I hardly see the necessity of 
“as wet as thack,” unless after a heavy shower, or 
unless the word have some other meaning. 

In “N.& Q.” (1* S. vii. 569.) occurs an “ Early 
Satirical Poem,” in four stanzas : — 

Gomards, stanza ii.; ryllyons, ibid. No clue 
whatever in B. H. or W. 

Symgis. A note says, “doubtful, but perhaps 
for syngies, an old name for the finch.” I look in 
vain in B. H. and W. both for the “doubtful” 
word and the “old name.” 

“Yn syrryd,” with “ ooyddes penner,” “ ye bere 
boys incorne,” stanza iv. This stanza is certainly 
very difficult throughout. H. and W. have “ pen- 
ner, a pen-case ;” but this is the only clue, if clue 
it be, which I can find. 

From all which Notes arises the Query, When 
shall we have a really good and nearly complete 
dictionary of this kind? From the collections of 
a few weeks, I could add hundreds of words, and 
note-worthy variations of orthography and pro- 
nunciation, not to be found in Halliwell. [I have 


had time to examine Wright only for the purposes 
of this note.] At present I content myself with 
hinting, as above, at the short-comings of a very 
valuable work ; whose present contents might be 
made infinitely more useful, by more grouping and 
classification, @ la Richardson, or more reference 





to varying forms and cognate words, not otherwise 
likely to occur to the inquirer. J should like to 
see, in innumerable cases, a far more liberal illus- 
tration by quotation. I know this would con- 
siderably increase both bulk and expense; but 
what good dictionary ever was a cheap book ? 
Harer Leroy Tempe. 





INEDITED LETTER AND VERSES BY GARRICK, 


I enclose a copy of a letter from Garrick to a 
Mr. Stanley, called in the endorsement “ of the 
Custom House,” which fell into my hands the other 
day among some family papers. The poetical 
effusion is on the other half the sheet. I send it 
in case you think it deserving of insertion in “ N. 
& Q.” E. C. Barxer. 


10. Eaton Place. W. 


“ Dear Sir, 

“ Not Rachael weeping for her children could shew 
more sorrow, than Mrs. Garrick — not weeping for her 
children; she has none—nor indeed for her Husband, 
thanks be to the humour of the times, she can be as phi- 
losophical upon that subject, as her betters. What does 
she weep for then? Shall I dare tell you? it is— it is 
for the loss of a Chintz Bed and Curtains. The tale is 
short, and is as follows: I have taken some pains to 
oblige the Gentlemen of Calcutta by sending them plays, 
scenes, and other services in my way —in return they 
have sent me Madiera, and poor Rachael the unfortunate 
Chintz. She has had it four years, and upon making 
some alterations in our little Place at Hampton, she in- 
tended to show away with her prohibited present. She 
had prepared paper, chairs, &c., for this fayourite token of 
Indian gratitude. But alas! all human felicity is frail, 
no care having been taken on my Wife’s part, and some 
treachery exerted against her, it was seized, the very bed, 
by the coarse hands of filthy dungeon villains, and then 
thrown amongst the common lumber. 

“If you have the least pity for a distressed Female, any 
regard for her Husband (for he has a sad time of it), or 
any wishes to see the environs of Bushy Park made tole- 
rably neat and clean, you may put y" finger and thumb 
to the business and take the thorn out of Rachael's side. 

“TI am, Dear Sir, y™, 
«“D. G.” 


“ Petition, 

“O! Stanley give ear to a Husband's petition, 
Whose wife well deserves her distressful condition, 
Regardless of his, and the laws prohibition. 
If you knew what I suffer since she has been caught 
(On the husband’s poor head ever falls the Wife’s fault), 
You would lend a kind hand to the contraband Jade, 
And screen her for once in her illicit trade. 
For true as ’tis said since the first Eve undid ’em, 
Frail woman will long for the fruit that’s forbidden, 
And Husbands are taught now a days spight* of 

struggles, 

Politely to pardon a Wife though she smuggles. 
If their Honors or you when the Sex go astray, 
Have sometimes inclin’d to go with them that way, 
We hope to her wishes you will not say nay. 
*Tis said that all judges this maxim do keep, 
Not their justice to tire, but at times let it sleep. 





* Sic in orig. 
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If more by the Scriptures their Honors are mov’d, 
The over much righteous are there disapprov’d. 

Thus true to the Gospel, and kind as they’re wise, 
Let their mercy restore what their justice denies.” 





MATHEMATICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(1* S. xi. 370, 371.) 

Herigone’s Cvasvs Matuematici Tomvs Sextvs 
ac Vutimvs (sic) contains, I believe, the earliest 
printed publication of Fermat's method of maxima 
and minima and that of drawing tangents to curves. 
See pp. 59. to 68. of the Supplementum Algebre. 

The volume in the British Museum comprises 
under one paging the Euclid, Arithmetic, &c. 
which were (it is said) published separately with 
another title-page in the same year [or in 1639 ?]. 
After a leaf of “ Annotations,” &c., the paging re- 
commences with the Supplementum, §c., and is not 
again interrupted, except by mispagings of pp. 228, 
229, and 231. In the historical portion Herigone 
occasionally cites his authorities (Laert., Papp., 
Procl., Ptol., Plin., Suid.). He attributes re- 
searches on “ la generation des spirales, conchoides 
et cissoides,” to each of two authors named 
Geminus with an interval of some seven centu- 
ries between them (compare pages 213. and 223.). 

In the article “ Mathematics ” (Pen. Cycl., vol. 
xv. p. I4.), it is stated that Bossut’s Histoire was 
translated by Bonnycastle. The facts seem to be 
these: L’Abbé Bossut furnished the Discours 
Préliminaire with which the first volume (Paris, 
1784) of the Encyclopedie Méthodique opens, and 
republished it (Par. 1802) as an Essai, &c., the 
translation of which (Lond. 1803) by T. O. 
Churchill, under the name of Bonnycastle, has a 
list of mathematicians at the end. ‘This list Bos- 
sut added to his Histoire (Paris, 1810) which has 
not (?) been translated. See “N. & Q.,” vol. x. 
pp. 3. 47. 190. 

At p. 19. of De Morgan’s References (the 
paging is that of a separate copy, which I esteem 
it a privilege to possess, and to which I have re- 
ferred at p. 3. of vol. x. of “ N. & Q.,”) an “ Ab- 
stract of the Writings of Alexander Anderson” is 
attributed to Davies. It appears, from a state- 
ment of my late friend, Mr. T.S. Davies (Phil. 
Mag., Jan. 1843, p. 31), that the paper in ques- 
tion was written by the late Dr. Gregory. 

Diogenes Laertius (de Vita et Moribus Philoso- 
phorum Libri X., Lugduni, apud Haered. Seb. 
Gryphii, 1599) in his account (lib. v.) of Theo- 
phrastus Eresius mentions a work, de indiuisibili- 
bus Lineis (see p. 202. lines 24, 5), so that Theo- 
phrastus’s authorship of the tract is an assertion 
which does not rest entirely upon the testimony of 
Simplicius (compare Pott's Eucl., Introd. p. vii.) 

The historical works of ‘Theophrastus comprised 
one book de Historia (Diog. Laert. p. 204. 1. 13.), 
four books, Historicorum Geometricorum (pp. 204, 





| 
| 
| 


205), one Arithmeticarum Historiarum Argumentum 
(p. 205. ll. 12. 13.), and six Astrologice Historie 
(p. 205. 1. 12.). 

James Cocke, M.A., F.R.A.S., &e. 


76. Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park. 





EARLY MENTION OF TOBACCO. 
(2™ §, iii, 207. 311.) 

I think, with Mr. Bares, that the smoking of 
tobacco must have been known in this country as 
early as 1560-70. In the former year M. Nicotin, 
then ambassador in Portugal, sent into France a 
kind of tobacco which took its name from him. 


“ And a Nicotian is good too!” says Captain 
Bobadil in his well-known panegyric, which is 


certainly not more high-flown than that of M. 
Nicotin himself, who, in his Dictionary, calls it~ 
“une espece d’herbe, de vertu admirable pour 
guerir toutes navrures, playes, ulceres, chancres, 
dartes, et autres tels accidents au corps humain.” 
(Whalley’s notes.) About the same time (?) the 
Pope's ambassador in Portugal, the Cardinal Santa- 
Croce, introduced tobacco into Italy, where it was 
called by his name. Bayle quotes some verses of 
Castor Duranti, which record this circumstance, 
and celebrate the “weed” as an universal remedy. 
They conclude : — 
“ Ut proavi Sanctz lignum Crucis ante tulere 

Omnis Christiadum quo nunc respublica gaudet, 

Et Sanctz Crucis illustris Domus ipsa vocatur 

Corporis atque anime nostre studiosa salutis.” 

Illustrious house! indeed, whose members have 
so benefited the souls and bodies of their fellow- 
countrymen, by bringing them the holy wood of 
the true cross, and then—tobacco! 

When Nicotian was introduced into France in 
1560, it may be inferred that other kinds of to- 
bacco were known and used in that country, and 
that the practice of smoking was of some years’ 
standing in Portugal. If such were the case, I 
think it can hardly have been unknown in Eng- 
land soon after 1560, or even before, though not 
generally used for a score of years afterwards. 
Smoking was evidently at its height, as a fashion, 
and every “complete gentleman” was an adept in 
the art, when Ben Jonson wrote his Every Man 
in His Humour (1598), and Every Man out of 
His Humour (1599); as we may conclude from 
the frequent allusions to the subject in both these 
comedies, but more especially the latter. There 
were three professors of the art of “ drinking to- 
bacco,” as we find from the bill set up in St. Paul’s 
by Shift, or Signior Whiff, as he tells us he was 
called from “his most rare gift in tobacco,” wherein 
he offers his services to provincial gallants who 
are — 

“ Affected to entertain the most gentleman-like use of 
tobacco; as, first, to give it the most excellent perfume ; 
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then, to know all the delicate sweet forms for the —-> 
tion of it; as also the rare corollary and practice of the 
Cuban ebolition, euripus and whiff; which he shall re- 
ceive or take in here in London, and evaporate at Ux- 
bridge, or farther, if it please him.” — Act III. Sc. 3. 

The process of tuition was singular enough, and 
is described by Carlo Buffone to his friends (Act 
IV. Sc. 4.), while that “ essential clown” Sogliardo 
is undergoing his novitiate at the “ Horn’s ordi- 
nary :” — 

“They have hir’d a chamber and all, private to prac- 
tise in, for the making of the patoun, the receit reciprocal, 
and a number of other mysteries not yet extant. I 
brought some dozen or twenty gallants this morning to 
view ’em (as you'd do a piece of perspective) in at a key- 
hole; and there we might see Sogliardo sit in a chair, 
holding his snout up like a sow under an apple-tree, 
while th’ other open’d his nostrils with a poking-stick, to 
give the smoke a most free delivery. They had spit some 
three or four score ounces between ’em, afore we came 
away. 

“ Puntarvolo, How! spit three or four score ounces? 

“ Carlo. I, and preserv’d it in porrengers, as a barber 
does his blood when he opens a vein.” — Every Man out 
of His Humour. 

So fashionable was the practice at this time, 
that “neat, spruce, affecting courtiers,” like Fas- 
tidius Brick, carried it into the boudoir, and 
actually courted their mistresses with a “yard of 
clay” in their hands (Act IIL. Se. 9.) 

think Mr. Bares is wrong in “ attributing the 
honour of the first importation of tobacco to Sir 
John Hawkins, circa 1568,” as in all probability it 
came from France or Portugal some years pre- 
viously, 

Let me here correct a typographical error 
(“*N. & Q.” 2™4 §. iii. 311.), and conclude with a 
Query. Capt. Bobadil, after asserting to Master 
Stephen, that, when he was in the Indies, himself 
and a dozen other gentlemen had not “ received 
the taste of any other nutriment but this simple 
only, for the space of one-and-twenty weeks!” 
adds, that for healing a green-wound, “ your Bal- 
samum, and your St. John’s Wort, are all mere 
gulleries and trash to it.” 

Duranti also, in the verses quoted above, is of 
the same opinion as the worthy Captain: “sanat 
plagas et vulnera jungit,” he remarks. Now I 
should like to know, whether tobacco was used by 
the surgeons of that time to close wounds ; and if 
so, when the practice fell into disuse ? 

A. CHALLETETH. 

Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 





Tobacco and Hemp.— The following quai, 
verses are from a poem of nearly four-hundred 
lines, entitled — “ Tobacco Battered and the Pipes 
Shattered (about their Ears that idly Idolize so 
base and barbarous a Weed: or, at least-wise 
over-love so loathsome Vanity).” The poem is 
said to be “ Collected out of the famous Poems of 
Joshua Sylvester, Gent.,” and I find the whole of 














it quoted in a Pamphlet against Tobacco, London, 
1672: 
“ Of all the Plants that Tellus’ bosom yields, 
In Groves, Glades, Gardens, Marshes, Mountains, Fields, 
None so icious to man’s life is known, 
As is To! saving Hemp alone, 
Betwixt which two there seems great sympathy, 
To ruinate poor Adam’s Progeny ; 
For in them both a strangling vertue note, 
And both of them do work upon the throat; 
The one, within it; and without, the other; 
And th’ one prepareth work unto the t’other: 
For there do meet (I mean at Gaile and Gallows) 
More of these beastly, base, Tobacco- Fellows, 
Than else to — —— haunt do use, 
(Excepting still the Play-house and the Stews). 
Sith ’tis their common lot (so double choaked) 
Just bacon-like to be hung up and smoked, 
A destiny as proper to befall 
To moral Swine as to Swine natural.” 
Henry Kensineron. 


ENALLAGE OF PARTICIPLES.’ 


In Latin poetry there appears an enallage of 
the past for the present participle of deponent 
verbs : locutus for loquens, molitus for moliens, &c. 
We may discern something of the same kind in 
the languages derived from the Latin. Thus the 
Spaniards have “hombre atrevido,” &c.; the 
Italians, “huomo accorto,” &c.; the French, 
“homme réfléchi,” &c.; and perhaps our own 
“well-read man” is of the same kind. at 

Spenser, who so frequently follows Virgil in his 
language, seems to have adopted this practice 
among others. Thus we meet in him with: 

i mour, her forced guest.” 
epiatee-eamma mee caten iv. 1, 36. 
“ Whose scoffed words he taking half in — ° 
. 2, 6. 
S many with unpitied spoil.” 
peehanneterea ae eT 

Perhaps we might venture to assert the same 

of Shakspeare himself, who has — 
“ Two traded pilots, twixt the dangerous shores 


Of will and judgement.” 
° Troilus and Cressida, Act II. Sec. 2. 


«I cannot do it better than in gyves, 
Desired more than constrained.” 
Cymb., Act V. Sc. 4. 


“ T’ll fill these spies with false reports.” 
yg eatin K. John, Act IV. Sc. 1. 

Be it as it may with ae to these passages, 
there are two others which can attain to sense 
only on this principle, unless we consent to alter 
the text a little, a procedure so abhorred by all 
true believers in the infallibility of the old printers. 
They are these: 


« All plumed like estriches that with the wind 


Bated like eagles having lately bathed.” 
1 Hen, IV., Act LV. Se. 1. 
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It will be seen that I assume a line to be lost | which was St. Olaf’s Church, when a man dressed in 


here; and if Mr. Collier's corrector bad dis- 
cerned it, he might possibly have filled up the 
hiatus after this fashion : 

“ Are fluttered, as they speed along the plain.” 


Most editions, it is true, read “ wing the wind ;” 
but he was a sore zoologist that made this correction ; 
for he might as well have said that a greyhound as 
that an ostrich winged the wind. It was not alto- 
gether fair to seek to make Shakspeare guilty of 
such ignorance; had wing been in the original 
text, it would have been a different matter. This 
however is all by the way: the real difficulty is in 
bated, evidently the past part. of the verb to bate ; 
which, in falconry, signified to flap the wings in 
order to dry them after bathing. Is it not then 
quite clear that to give sense to the passage, we 
must either take bated in the sense of bating, or 
change it to bating ? 

“ When I have decked the = with drops full salt, 

Under my burden ned,” 
. nis Tempest, Act I, Sc. 2. 

It is thus it must be pointed, as it is paren- 
thetic, and there are three ways in which it may 
be reduced to sense. One is to take groaned in 
the sense of groaning ; another to read groaning, 
and a third to read in the first line who for have. 
In this last case it may be observed, that this use 
of the compound for the definite preterite is very 
rare. I cannot recollect another instance of it in 
Shakspeare ; but I have met with the following 
in the Knight of the Burning Pestle : 

“ Whom I have made my own when all forsook ~~ 
il, ©. 

In the same scene of the Zempest, we have — 

“ Was the first man that leaped, cried Hell is empty ;” 


which may be a case of the same kind. 
Tuos. Kereutier. 


Hlinor Pates. 


Early Notice of Temple Bar.— In the accounts 
of the Escheator for Middlesex for 1-2 Edward 
IIL. is the following entry : 

“ De exitibus quorundam tenementorum extra barram 
Novi Templi London, in eodem Comitatu que fuerunt 
Thome nuper Comitis Lancastrie.” 

Temrrar. 


Cripplegate. —I find the following Norwegian 
legend quoted in Forest Scenes in Norway and 
Sweden, by the Rev. H. Newland, London, G. 
Routledge, 1854: ' 


“ There was a man in Walland so great a cripple that 
he was obliged to go on his hands and knees, and it was 
revealed to him that if he should go to St. Olaf’s Church, 
in London, he should be healed. How he got there I 
cannot tell you; but he did, and he was crawling along 
and the boys were laughing at him, as he asked them 








blue, and carrying an axe on his shoulder, said, ‘Come 
with me, for I have become a countryman of yours.’ So 
he took up the cripple, and carried him through the 
streets, and placed him on the steps of the church. Much 
difficulty had the poor man to crawl up the steps; but 
when he arrived at the top, he rose up straight and whole, 
and walked to the altar to give thanks; but the man with 
the battle-axe had vanished, and was never seen more ; 
and the people thought it was the blessed St. Olaf him- 
self, and they called the place where the cripple was 
one ‘Cripplegate,’ and so they tell me it is called to this 
ay. 
Henry Kenstnoron. 


Montgomery's “ Incognita." — The exquisite 
stanzas bearing this title will be remembered by 
every reader of Montgomery’s poems. The lines 
comparing the dead to stars “ unseen by day,” 
was often in the mouth of Moore: but my pre- 
sent purpose is less the poem than the picture to 
which it refers. The poet first saw this portrait of 
an “Unknown Lady” at Leamington, in Warwick- 
shire, from whence it came into his own possession, 
and adorned his drawing-room at “The Mount, 
near Sheffield,” till the time of his death ; after 
which it passed into the possession of his niece, 
Mrs. Foster, of Artillery Road, Woolwich, who, I 
am sure, would be glad to show it to any artist or 
other gentieman taking an interest in the subject. 
Of the artistic merits of the picture I am incom- 
petent to speak, beyond my intimate knowledge 
of the fact that the poet’s admiration of its quiet 
beauty was justified by the opinion of good judges. 
As it is now within such easy reach of London, I 
would fain hope that some person seeing it will be 
able to identify the artist, if not the subject, sup- 
posed to have been one of the Knightly — 


Fire-arms of a Highland Laird in 1716.—After 
the suppression of the rebellion in 1715, a dis- 
arming act was passed, but very imperfectly exe- 
cuted. The following is the return made by a 
loyal Highland proprietor, brother of Duncan 
Forbes, afterwards a President of the Court 
of Session : — 

* John Forbes of Culloden, Esquire, 162 guns, valued 
at 96/. 14s. 2d.; 7 guns without locks, 1/. 17s. 4d.; 2 gun 
barrels, 4s. 6d. ; 5 side pistols, 27. 10s. ; 21 swords, 4/. 9s. 6d. ; 
1 target and 1 Dane’s axe, 12s.; total, 1064. 7s. 6d.” r 

5. 


A Primitive, Cheap, and Useful Barometer. — 


“On board the Mexican steamer is a barometer of the 
most simple construction, but of the greatest accuracy. 
It consists only of a long strip of cedar, very thin, about 
two and a half feet in length, about an inch wide, cut 
with the grain, and set in a block, a foot thick. This cedar 
strip is backed or lined with one of white pine, cut across 
the grain, and the two are tightly glued together. To 
bend these when dry is to snap them, but on the approach 
of bad weather, the cedar curls over until the top at times 
touches the ground. This simple instrument is the in- 
vention of a Mexican guitar maker, and such is its ac- 
curacy, that it will indicate the coming on of a ‘norther’ 
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for full 24 hours before any other kind of barometer known 
on the coast.” — Mobile Register, March 1, 1857. W.W 


Malta. 


The Sound Dues. —I do not know exactly the | 
antiquity, as a payment to the King of Denmark, 
of what are called the Souxp Duss. If the fol- | 
lowing short passage in the Itinerarium Willelmi | 
de Worcestre, published by Nasmith, may be relied 
upon (p. 316.), they are of no older date than the 
fifteenth century : 

“Elsynburg } sunt duo Castra ex opposito parte maris | 

Earagnaey Suees scituate per duo miliaria dis- 
tancia in patria vocata Seland; et regina Philippa fecit | 
Statutum quod omnis navis, transiens intra castella super | 
aquam Maris vocatam Nortesounde, solvet quelibet navis 
unum Utre auri Regi Denmark pro tributo, et salvo vela- 
bit, aliter enim Navis forisfactus regi.” 

Philippa here alluded to was the youngest | 
daughter of our Henry IV., who was‘sent into 
Denmark in the year 1405, the fifth of her father's 
reign, and there espoused Eric X. 

Walsingham, p. 418., under that year, says: 

“In festo Conceptionis Sancta Mariw, domina Regis 
filia preconis voce proclamata est Regina Dacix, Nor- 
wegix, Suauie sive Suecie, in presentia nuntiorum qui 
eam venerant petituri.” 

Hall puts this marriage in Henry’s seventh year 
(edit. 1548, fol. 26. b.). He says: 

“In this yere Kyng Henry, not onely desiryng newe 
affinitie with forein princes, but also the preferment of his 
line and progeny, sent the Lady Phylip, his yonger 
doughter, to Ericke kyng of Denmark, Norway, and | 
Swethen, which was conveighed thither with great pompe, 
and there with muche triumphe maried to the said kyng, 
where she tasted both welthe and wo, joye and pain.” 


H. E. 


“ The Child of France.” — As it may be asked 
some years hence, why the above term was applied 
to the Imperial Prince, M. De Villemain’s ex- 
planation should not be forgotten: “ Because he 
is the grandson of Universal Suffrage.” W. W. 

Malta. 


| 


Queries. 
THE EARTH'S GYRATION,. 


Tn reading over the Commentary of the learned | 
“Davidis Parei in Divinam ad Hebreos S. Pauli 
Apostoli Epistolam,” I made a note of the follow- 
ing illustration of chaps. i. and x. : 

“ Fundasti terram, h. e. creasti, et sua gravitate, quasi 
basin universi, immobilem imo loco fixisti. Metaphora 
ab 2dificio: quod fundamento immoto innititur. Unde 
false quorundam hypotheses de gyratione terre circa solem 
refutantur . . . . Ut enim architectus, edificaturus domu’, 
primo supponit fundamentum: ita Deus universi funda- 
mentum primo posuit terram.” — Ed. Geneva, 1614. 

If the above can be taken as (at that period) a 
fair specimen of the views of Protestants regard- 
ing the gyration of the earth round the sun, our 


wonder at the charge of heresy being preferred 
by the Romish Church against Galileo in 1633, in 
consequence of the boldness of his ideas in physics, 
must be considerably modified. It would appear 
that although Copernicus published his system in 
1543, yet it was first explained to the Germans by 
Duncan Liddell, who was at one time a teacher at 
Rostock, and ultimately a Professor at Helm- 
stiidt, towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
Tycho Brahé was contemporary and intimate with 
Liddell: discussions regarding the earth's gyra- 
tion must, consequently, have been general and 
frequent throughout Germany while our author 
was working at his Commentary. 

Is it probable that our author, along with other 
Protestant clergymen, would be the first in their 


| expositions of the sacred text to stigmatise as 


false the Copernican views regarding the earth's 
motion? And is it probable, moreover, that the 
Romish priesthood, in their endeavours to restore 
Galileo to greater soundness of faith, were, after 
all, only taking a leaf out of the views of the 
Reformed Church? Can any of your readers in- 
form me at what time Protestant clergymen in 
Germany and Britain began generally to adopt 
the true theory of the earth’s motion in their ex- 
positions of the Bible ? Joun Huspanp. 


Minor Queries. 


Mist's and Fog's Journal. —Is it allowable to 
ask questions about the Quarterly Review? I 
have been much amused by a paper in the present 
Number on “English Political Satires,” and in 
the ‘course of his narrative the writer speaks of 
“ Mist's, afterwards ‘ Fog’s’ Journal.” Was the 
Quarterly Homer nodding when he wrote thus, 
or did the Journal —which was once “ Mist's,” 
eventually become “ Fog’s ?” 

In Timperley’s Encyclopedia we read of the 
Ist No. of Aist’s Journal being published on the 
6th Dec. 1714, and that Mist died on the 20th 
Sept. 1737. The Journal, we know, was subject 


| to severe prosecutions ; but had it ceased to ap- 


pear before 1729, when we read: 

“1729, April 5, Fog’s Weekly Journal, No. 28. This 
paper was written in opposition to the Government, and 
became so popular that it continued to be published for 
nearly eight years.” ? 

What say the learned contributors of “N. & 
Q?” What says Mr. Crossney of Manchester, 
who probably knows more upon such points of 
our literary Listory than any other collector or 
student of the present day ? F. J. 


“Carry me out and bury me decently.” —Do any 
of your correspondents recollect to have heard 
this phrase used as a kind of interjectional excla- 
mation or objurgation? The way in which I 
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heard it employed seventy ago was some- 
thing like this: Some one should tell a story that 
was either incredible or presumptuous, or some- 
how displeasing to the auditor, who ese 
him by exclaiming, in an impatient tone, “ 'y 
me out and bury me decently.” I suspect it may 
have been Irish, for it was by old Irish people 
that I heard it used; but it seems so elaborate 
and strange a style of reprimand that I cannot 
but suspect that it must have been an allusion to 
some story or circumstance once notorious, but 
now fi ten. Iam almost ashamed at throw- 
ing up such a straw, but I confess I have a curi- 
osity to know whether it could have had any 
meaning. ‘ 


Ehrenbreitstein. — When did this name origi- 
nate, as applied to the castle on the Rhine, and is 
there any reason for the application, legendary or 
historical ? A. C, C. 


Glastonbury Chronicles, Meaning of a Passage 
in.—In the margin of William of Malmesbury’s 
Antiquities of Glastonbury, edited by Thomas 
Hearne, there is the following note (p. 70.), in 
reference to a piece of the true cross that had 
been given by King Alfred to that monastery ; 
and in the handwriting, Hearne thinks, of Gale 
the antiquary : 

“ Hoc ipsum lignum, intra biennium hoc, in manu cujus- 
dam sacerdotis R. deprehensum fuit; Regique delatum 
Carolo, ipse cuidam ex Conn. ss, n. Portsmouth, dedit, 
anno D. 1680.” 

Tam at a loss to know the exact meaning of 
Conn, ss. n., and should be much obliged to “t, 
of your readers who would give me a solution. 
am inclined to think that it means that the kmg 
gave the relic to one of the relations, one of the 
attendants, or one of the confessors of Louise de 
Querouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth; but it is 
the exact meaning of these abbreviations that I am 
in search of. Henry T. River. 


Matthei Sutlivii de Presbyterio.—Can any one 
of your contributors tell me whom Sutcliffe means 
by “ Italus ille,” as the writer of a Puritanic trea- 
tise de Politeia Civili et Ecclesiastica ? — 


“Ttalus ille,” writes Sutcliffe, “quod reliqui timidius, 


illud apert® et nulla circuitione usus professus est nihil 
esse de principibus cum Ecclesia administratione ne- 
gotii.” 


M. W. J. A. 


Westcot, Smith, and Lee Families.—An old 
co ndent would feel thankful for any in- 
formation respecting either of the above men- 
tioned families. 

A member of the Westcot family emigrated to 
America some time during the great rebellion ; 
and prior to, or after his d ure, married Chris- 
tiana, daughter of William Smith of Amwell. 

I am also anxious to know the pedigree of 
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Samuel Lee of London, who was a petty officer in 
the war of the American revolution, and was with 
the English army at the battle of Lexington. 
Pedigrees, or information too voluminous for 
insertion in “ N. & Q.,” may be sent to me direct. 
D. M. Srevens, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 17, 1857. 


Mathematical Query. — Who first denoted the 
sine, cosine, tangent, &c., of an angle A by the 
abbreviations sin A, cos A, tan A, &c. ? Moov 
Peacock and Sir David Brewster ascribe the in- 
troduction of this notation to Euler. (Report of 
the 3rd Meeting of the Brit. Association, p. 289. ; 
Life of Sir Isaac Newton, vol. i. p.349.). Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory, on the contrary, ascribes it to 
Thomas Simpson (Hints on Mathematics, p. 114.) 

W.S. 


Old Philenium.— Jeremy Taylor, in his sermon 
on the Primate of Ireland, speaks of the ruins of 
Pompey’s theatre, and “the beautiful head of old 
Philenium.” Who was “old Philenium ?” 

G. P. 
_ Ancient Tenure.—In Blunt's Ancient Tenures 
is the following passage : — 
“ Stanhow, 

“ Johanna que fuit uxor Johannis King tenet quandam 
Serjantiam in Stanhow in Com. Norf. Serjantiam custo- 
diendi unum Bracelettum deymerettum Domini Regis.” 

I should be glad to know what it was Johanna 
had to keep. C. pe D. 


“ Letters from Buxton.” — In a passable imita- 
tion of the Bath Guide, entitled “ Letters from 
Buxton, London and Buxton, 1786,” are the fol- 
lowing lines : 

“The Ancient would own himself wanting in nous, 

When he said that two thieves could not thrive in one 

house, 

Could he get a day-rule from Elysium and look 

At our foot-boy and scullion, our butler, our cook, 

In concert, and knavish as lodging-house cats, 

Bell's Calvinist mermaids, or Robinson’s rats.” 


The Ancient? Bell? Robinson? W. S. P. 


Dunchureh. 


Order in Council for regulating the Trade with 
Spain during a Time of Restraint, —In the Cotton 
Library (Vespasian, c. xiii. No. 98. p. 318.) is an 
article described in the Catalogue as — 


“An Order of Council settling the Mode of Trading 
to the Island of Guernsey with English Goods for the 
Return of Spanish Goods,’ 

The paper has no date or endorsement. The 
names subscribed to the order are : — 

« E. Crryton. Wa. Howarp. 
Fr. Knows. Wa. Myupmare.” 

The order, after reciting a petition from “the 
Merchauntes trading Spayne,” praying “that they 
may be permitted to trade into the Island of 
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Guernezey with Inglish commodyties, for the re- 
torne of tenet ws commodyties during the time 
of this present restreynt,” proceeds to make cer- 
tain regulations. The first of which is — 

“That every subject of the Queene’s Majesty maye 
shippe and transport to the Island of Garnesey out of 
this realme in English vessels all manner of commodyties 
of this Realme usuallie shipped for Spayne, Portingall, 
and Fraunce, except such as be prohibited by the Lawes 
of this Realme.” 

For the due observation of the order, certain 
authorities are given to “ John Marshe, Esquier, 
Governor unto the Company of the Merchaunt 
Adventurers, Thomas Aldersey, William Tower- 
sonne, and Richard Boudler, Mtrchaunts adven- 
turers; Robert Love, William Wydnell, Thomas 
Bramley, and Richard Stap, Merchaunts trading 
Spayne.” 

There is a proviso containing a saving in favour 
of goods shipped under certain former orders. 

Query, What is the date of this order? Am I 
correct in supposing it to be 1571 ? ME LETEs. 


“ Pupilla Oculi.” — I have a MS. copy of J. de 
Burgh’s Pupilla Oculi, of about the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. He was rector of Colling- 
ham in 1385, and Chancellor of Cambridge. 

1. Did he write any more books? 

2. The colophon of my MS. is “ Hunc tracta- 
tum compilavit Johannes de Burgo, rector ec- 
clesie de Collingham: cujus anime propitietur 
Deus. Amen.” Does this occur in the printed 
copy by Hopyl, 1510? 

3. The book has belonged to various Welch- 
men, but more anciently to some church. “ Iste 
liber pertinet ecclesia Sancti Sainellio (or Da- 
niellio).” Is there any church in Wales dedi- 
cated to S. Daniel, or one of a similar name ? 


J.C. J. 


Bolton Abbey.— On the west front of Bolton | 


Abbey, built by Prior Moone in 1520, there are 
two sculptured quadrupeds. Do they represent 
the greyhounds who pulled the “ Boy of Egre- 
mond” into the “ strid,” or wolves, in honour of 
Earl Hugh Lupus? Mr. J. H. Dixon, in his 
Stories of the Craven Dales, thinks they are the 
arms of William de Meschines (i. e. de mes chiens) ; 
but this cannot be, unless his arms were different 
from those of his elder brother Ranulph, who suc- 
ceeded his cousin Richard, only son of Hugh, in 
the earldom of Chester, which were “Or, a lion 
rampant, his tail erected, gu.” Those of Hugh 
Lupus were “ Az, a wolf's head erased, ar.” 

R. W. Drxon. 


Seaton Carew, co. Durham. 


Passage in Malebranche.—In a Letter to Dr. 
Priestley, London, 1789, is the following : — 

“ Malebranche held rightly that as spirit preceded 
matter, all the qualities of spirit must also have been 
more ancient than those of matter; and, consequently, 


| that the affections, morals, volitions, thoughts, truth, 
| care, memory, feeling, were before length, depth, breadth, 
and solidity.” 

The reference to Malebranche is rather wide. 
Can any of your correspondents furnish me with 
a closer to the original ? H. S. 

Edgbaston. 


Hyman Hurwitz.— Where can be obtained any 
particulars relative to Hyman Hurwitz, who, in 
1820, published Vindicie Hebraice; or a Defence 
| of the Hebrew Scriptures, as a Vehicle of Revealed 
| Religion, §c. ? J. W. 


Barton-on- Humber. 


Author of “ Anti-Sanderus.” — Who was the 
| author of Anti-Sanderus, 4to., Cantab., 1593 ? 
| Was Dr. William Covel, or Cowell, the author ? 
| It is not mentioned in the list of his works given 


| by Watt. Yx. 
| Line in Chaucer.—Some of your readers may 


possibly be well enough acquainted with Chaucer 
| to tell me where a line of his is to be found con- 
| taining the words, “ Keep the narrow path,” or 

“ Keep the highway.” I am certain of the sense, 
| but not of the exact words, K. 1. C. 


Ghost Stories wanted. —I shall be glad to be 
referred to any account of the ghost of James 
Simpson, a stocking-weaver, which appeared at 
| Manchester about forty years ago, and predicted 
something about the spots in the sun. Also ofa 
ghost which appeared recently at Tew. T. B. 





Omnium Gatherum. — Does any body know 
when, and by whom, the term “Omnium ga- 
therum” was first used in print? I think I know 
| myself, but I should be glad to exercise other 
| people’s ingenuity first of all. H. L. J. 


Tolbooth. — Will any of your philologists give 
| me the derivation of this word? I had thought 
that the use of the term was confined to Scotland, 
but in Strype’s Life of Whitgift, vol.i., it occurs 
in the following extract from the Register of the 
University of Cambridge, a.p. 1572, Jan. 27. : 

“ Johannes Browning, M.A., et socius collegii S. Trini- 
tatis per D. Vice-Cancellarium, de assensu preposi- 
torum scil. D.D. Pearne, Hawford, Kelke, Mey, Whit- 
gyfte, Harvey, Shepherd, Goade, Aldriche, committitur 
carceri le Talbothe eo quod prohibitur p. D. Whitgyfte 
deputatum D. Vice-Cancellarii ne concionaretur, quia 
accusabatur de suspicione corrupte doctrine per ipsum 
prolate, e& tamen prohibitione non obstante concionatus 


est,” 
M. W. J. A. 


To be worth a Plum.— Can anyone furnish an 
explanation of this expression? The word plum, 
in the usually received acceptation of 100,000/., 
first came under lexicographical cognizance, I be- 
lieve, in Johnson's Dictionary. He speaks of it as 
used “in the cant of the city,” and gives quota- 
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tions from Addison, Prior, &c., to show how the 
word was employed: No one of these quotations, 
however, indicates the amount, nor gives the 
slightest notion of the origin of the peculiar ap- 

plication of the word. Thus Prior says : 

“ The miser must make up his plum, 

And dares not touch the hoarded sum.” 
Richardson (sub voce) intimates that no ex- 
Janation of the origin of the phrase can be given, 
ut in the Supplement lately published, he ha- 
zards the supposition that it means “ (perhaps) a 
a a plump sum.” In Mandeville’s notes on 
nis Fable of the Bees, I find a passage which 
slightly modifies the notion conveyed, by trans- 
ferring it from the possession to the possessor. 
“If an ill-natured miser who is almost a plumb, 
and spends but fifty pounds a year,” &c. — P. 83. 
LeTureDIENsIs. 


“The Heraldry of Nature. — Who was the au- 
thor of The Heraldry of Nature? date 1785 —a 
satirical peerage. Anon. 


Rev. — Naylor, a Beneficed Clergyman in Not- 
tinghamshire. — I wish to find the Christian name 
and benefice of a clergyman of the name of Nay- 
lor, who held a living in the county of Notting- 
ham in the first quarter of the seventeenth century. 
How is this information to be obtained? Perhaps 
the clerical readers of “ N. & Q.” in the county of 
Notts will kindly consult their registers for the 
name. Henry Patrick, the father of Bishop 
Symon Patrick, married the daughter of this Mr. 

aylor, about the year 1625. 


Mr. Carbier. — Narcissus Luttrell (Brief His- 
torical Relation, vi. 199.) noticing the embarcation 
of the Morocco ambassador under the date of Au- 
gust 7, 1707, says: 

“ The captain of the ship takes with him one Mr. Car- 
bier, a Cambridge schollar, and a great proficient in the 
Oriental languages, who goes under her majesties protec- 
tion to improve himself in the Arabick.” 

Any further particulars respecting Mr. Carbier 
will be acceptable to 

C. H. & Taomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Alchemical and Cabalistic Lore.—I shall feel 
obliged by any of your correspondents affording 
me information as to works, in any language, pub- 
lished on alchemy and the Cabala, or kindred sub- 
jects. Some, of course, I am already acquainted 
with; but I am desirous of obtaining all the in- 
formation I can on these subjects. T. Lampray. 

[ We will venture to refer our correspondent to Schmie- 
der’s Geschichte der Alchemie, 8vo., Halle, 1832, for much 
information on the subject of alchemy. For lists of works 
on kindred subjects, he cannot do better than consult the 


A. Tayror, M.A, | 


| Bibliotheca Magica et Pneumatica of Dr. J. G. T. Griisse, 
ublished at Leipsic in 1843, and the six volumes of 
orst’s Zauber-Bibliothek, Mainz, 1825. ] 


| 

| “O Sapientia.” —If this be the first of seven 

| anthems preceding Christmas, why is the day set 

| for December 16 in the Anglican calendar? ‘The 

last of the seven, by this arrangement, falls on 
December 22. Are these anthems used in the 
cathedrals of England, or anywhere else, in public 
service ? A. C. C. 


[The greater antiphons (seven in number) in the Ro- 
man calendar are commenced on December 17, and said 
in the following order up to the 23rd, the day before 
Christmas Eve: — 17th. O Sapientia. 18th. O Adonai. 
19th. O Radix Jesse. 20th. O Clavis David. 2ist. O 
Oriens Splendor. 22nd. O Rex Gentium. 23rd. O Em- 
manuel, The Anglican calendar, however, following the 
Sarum use, commences them on December 16, and ends 
with the 23rd, probably omitting the 2ist, St. Thomas's 
festival. See Martene, De Antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus, 
lib. iv. p. 90., edit. 1788. A metrical version of these 
antiphons will be found in The Church Hymnal (Bell and 
Daldy), and an English translation, with the old Church 
music, has been published in the Book of Introits, 1847 
(Burns). See also The Church Hymn and Tune Book, by 
W. J. Blew, M.A., and Dr. Gauntlett, 4to. 1852.] 


Postage and Bill. Stamps. — Who invented the 
plan of punctured divisions in the sheets of stamps, 
and what price was given for the patent ? 

A. D. 


[The machine was invented by Mr. Henry Archer in 
the autumn of 1847, and on the 5th August, 1853, a vote 
of 40002 for Archer’s Patent Perforating Machine was 
agreed to, and appears in the Finance Accounts laid 
before Parliament in 1854, p. 114., as having been voted 
and paid “ for the Purchase of the Right of the Patentee 
of the Invention of a Machine for the Perforation of 
Postage Labels, &c.”] 


Watling Street: The Milky Way.— Chaucer, 
in his “ House of Fame,” ii. 427., says : 
“Lo there! (quod he) cast up thine eye, 
Se yondir, lo, the galaxie, 
The whiche men clepe The Milky Way, 
For it is white, and some parfay, 
Yeallin it han Watlinge strete,” &c. 
Whence comes the name Watlinge strete? Tyr- 
whitt’s note in the glossary to his edition of 
Chaucer, — 
“ Watlinge street, name of an old street in London,” 
is pure nonsense. F. A. Leo. 
Berlin. 





[Watling Street is the name of one of the four great 
roads by which the southern part of Britain was formerly 
traversed. They are named in the Anglo-Saxon Laws, 
Watli: Strete, which runs from the coast of Kent 
through London to Cardigan; Fosse, leading from Corn- 
wall to Lincoln; Hikenilde Strete, leading from St. 
David's to Tynemouth; and Erminge Strate, which rans 
from St. David’s to Southampton. The Milky Way is 
called Watling Street, not only by *Chaucer, but by the 
author of The Complaynt of Scotland, who speaks of the 
comet as appearing “ oft in the quhyt circle, called cir- 





ore 
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culus lacteus, the quhilk the marynalis callis Vatlant 
street,” and Gawin Douglas, in his Virgil, speaks of — 
 Watlingstrete, the Horne, and the Charlewane.” 

See for much curious dissertation and learning on this 
subject, Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, 1st edit., pp. 242, 
et seq., 2nd edit. pp. 331, et seq. In his first edition 
Grimm suggests that Watling Street may possibly be a 
corruption of vadhlinga stret (via vagantium), although he 
never met with the Anglo-Saxon vadholing, and so be 
connected with eormen street (via publica). ] 


Banks and his wonderful Horse. — Banks and 
his horse Marocco, after many adventures, were 
burnt at Rome as magicians, about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. Are there any par- 
ticulars of the trial and execution preserved ?—I 
mean, in English or foreign literature, not the 
archives of the Roman See. 

Shakspeare alludes to this “ dancing-horse” in 
Love's Labours Lost, Act I. Sc. 2.; and he is also 
mentioned by Sir W. Raleigh, Ben Jonson, and 
Sir Kenelm Digby. Henry T. Ruiter. 

[The earliest notice of Marocco’s popularity —as we 
learn from Dr. Rimbault’s curious Introduction to his 
reprint for the Percy Society of Maroccus Ertaticus, or 
Bankes’ Bay Horse in a Trance, originally printed in 
1505,— occurs in a “MS. copy of one of Dr. Donne’s 
Satires, dated 1593, preserved in the Harleian MS., 
No. 5110. Dr. Rimbault there tells us, that after travel- 
ling through various countries exhibiting his wonderful 
beast, Bankes was induced to visit Rome; and there, 
according to the evidence of the author of Don Zura del 
Fogo (p. 114.) both man and horse were burnt, by order 
of the —_ or wizards. This work was printed in 1656, 
but is believed to have been written many years earlier. 
Dr. Rimbault does not mention the existence of any par- 


ticulars of the trial. ] 
. 


Replies. 
THE SIBYLLINE VERSES. 
(2™ S. iii. 269.) 

A Reaper pays me the compliment of quoting 
my History of Egypt (vol. ii. p. 167., 3rd edit.), 
about the names given to the Roman Emperors in 
the “ Sibylline Verses,” and asks for further in- 
formation as to the help which they give us in 
explaining the number of the beast in the Book 
of Revelation. I am happy to give my opinion in 
answer. 

It is usual, in the attempts to unravel the mys- 
terious meaning of the number, to suppose that 
every letter in the name of the beast was to be 
taken as a numeral, and that these numerals were 
to be added together; and in order to solve the 
problem, were to amount to 666, the number 
required. But this is not the way in which 
numerals are used in the “Sibylline Verses” to 
denote the names of the Roman Emperors. The 
number there means the initial letter of his name; 
and this, I argue, is the way in which the number of 
the beast is to be explained in the Book of Reve- 





lation. The mystical number there is yts, or 666 ; 
or in some MSS. xis, or 616. The former number 
is supported by the best MSS.; but, in support 
of the latter, we may remark that in those Mss. 
in which the number is written in words at length, 
and therefore less open to errors by the scribe, it 

is 616. The decypherer must take his choice. 
The Greek alphabet has twenty-four letters ; 
but when used for numerals, three others are 
added. These ares, }', and 2’. These twenty- 
seven letters are divided into three classes. The 
first nine represent the units; the second nine the 
tens, and the third nine the hundreds. The beast 
was, I believe, the reigning emperor Vespatian. 
His name was Flavius Vespatianus Cesar. Now, 
to express this name by a number, upon the plan 
of the “ Sibylline Verses,” we must find the three 
initial letters in the three separate classes into 
which the alphabet is divided : F among the units, 
V among the tens, and C among the hundreds. 
This is manifestly impossible. We must, there- 
fore, take some little liberty with the spelling ; 
which is further required by remarking, that there 
were various ways in use for writing the Roman 
names in Greek letters. Vesphtian sometimes 
began with a B, and sometimes with the diphthong 
OU. With the first name Flavius, we have no 
difficulty. FF is the digamma, or s, equal to 6. 
For Cesar we cannot take «, because that is 
among the tens for 20; and being the third letter, 
it must be sought among the hundreds. We take 
therefore x, ch, equal to 600. For Vespatianus 
we cannot take B, because that is among the units. 
We might take 0, equal to 70. But the writer 
has chosen 1, equal to 10; and while writing in 
Greek, was contented to spell this Roman name 
Flavius Ispatianus Chesar. Your readers may 
perhaps think that the name of Flavius Vespa- 
tianus Cesar does not very exactly satisfy all the 
conditions required. Perhaps not. But I argue, 
on the authority of the method used in the “ Si- 
bylline Verses,” that the number which represents 
the name of the beast represents only the three 
initial letters of his name, and_ not, as has been 
usually supposed, the sum total produced by add- 

ing up the whole of the numerals in his name. 
SAMUEL SHARPE. 


Your correspondent, A Reaprr, who cannot 
comprehend the allusion made by Mr. S. Sharpe, 
in his History of Egypt (vol. ii. p. 167.), to “the 
number of the beast in the Book of Revelation” 
in connection with the first letters of a Roman 
emperor’s name, will find an explanation in Mr. 
R. W. Mackay’s Rise and Progress of Christianity 
(pp. 64—65, note 12.). The pseudo-“ Sibylline 

erses,” according to Mr. Sharpe, contain obscure 
references to the Roman emperors, whose names 
are rendered by numbers. . Mackay detects a 
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similar latent meaning in the 17th chapter of the 
Apocalypse, and quotes Zeller’s Theol. Jahrbiicher 
(vol. i. p. 364.) to show “ that the Hebrew letters 
of the words Nero Cesar together make up the 
mystic number 666.” H. G. H. 


Gray’s Inn. 





SARDINIAN MOTTO: “F, EB, R, T. 
(1* S. vi. 314. 544., xii, 509.; 2° S. i, 442. 572.) 


Perhaps the following may settle the questio 
verata of the interpretation of the motto, It is an 
extract from the second book, p. 150., of a very 
curious work called 


“Le Imprese Illustri del S* Jeronimo Rvscelli, Aggivn- 
tovi Nvovam il qvarto Libro Da Vincenzo Rvscelli Da 
Viterbo, &c. In Venetia appresso Francisco de fracescri 
Senesi, MDLXxxu11.,” 4to. pp. 496 and 82. 


S. ssecs essendo cosa certissima, che il Conte AMATO 
Primo, di Sauvia, passd il mare contra Infideli con le sue 
genti, ed oltre & molt’ altre illustri fattioni, che egli fece & 
beneficio de’ Cristiani, e gloria di Dio, salud la Religion 
di Rodi dall’ assedio, onde dal gran Mastro di quella Reli- 
gione fu richiesto, e pregato & voler riceuer l’Arme, d In- 
segne di detta Religione. Ed indi quell’ ottimo Signore 
institué I’ ordine de’ Caualieri dell’ AnnvnciaTA, che 2 
sempre poi durato, e dura in Sauvia, e come afferma il 
diligentissimo Paradino, ordind allora con lui quattordici 
altri de’ pitt nobili, e primi suoi Caualieri, i nomi de’ quali 
furono questi, 

“ Amato, Conte di Gineua, 
Antonio Signor di Beauiu. 

; Vgo di Cialon, Signor d’Arlac. 
Amato di Gineua. 
Giouanni di Vienna, Ammiragli di Fracia. 
Guglielmo di Granzon. 
Gugilielmo di Chalamon. 
Orlando de Veissi di Borbon. 
Stefano, bastardo de la Baome. 
Gasparre de Moumeur. 
Barli de Foras. 
Tennardo de Menton. 
Amato Bonnardo. 
Riccardo Mussardo, Inglese. 


“T detti Caualieri di Sauoia, si chiamano Caualieri dell’ 
ordine dell’ Annunciata. E portano per loro insegna da- 
uanti al petto vn pendente con |’ imagine della salutatione 
angelica alla beata Vercrxe, madre del Signor nostro. 
Tl qual pendente 8 attaccato & vn collaro d’ oro, tirato a 
martello in forma di cordella, leggiadramente intralacciata 
& groppi con le quatro lettere da quattro lati, F. E. R. 'T. 
come si vede in questo disegno. [An engraving of the 
collar is here given. 

“Le quai lettere vogliono, che sien principij di parole 
intere, e che tutte insieme rileuino, Fortrrypo Ervs 
RuopvM Tenv:r. Et 


So F tated. hes questo gran Signere di chi 2 1’ Impresa dell’ 
» sopra la si & fatto questo poco reo, sia in animo 
a yy son el ile on sper — 
»@ con |’ 

a Candliert conforms al te to, ed all’ intention 
nel’ seruitio della Religion nostra, 

con ,» © entrate ocio- 
se, con titoli, © con pri- 

uilegi 4’ = inchio- 

= So 


loro 


Quwre, Is anything known of the history of the 








Englishman, Riccardo Mussardo, above named as 
the junior knight dell’ Annunciata ? Eric, 
Ville- Marie, Canada. 


MRS. MANLEY. 
(2™ §, iii. 350.) 


Dr. Doran appears to have overlooked one 
record of Mrs. Sue which, if correct, goes a 

eat way to prove that her character has not, 
hitherto, been held in lower estimation than it 
deserves. The circumstance I allude to is as 
follows : 


“In 1705 she (Mrs. Manley) was concerned with one 
Mrs. Mary Thompson, a young woman who had been 
kept by a gentleman of the name of Pheasant, of Up- 
wood in Huntingdonshire, and then deceased, in prose- 
cuting a suit in Doctors’ Commons, on the part of Mrs. 
Thompson, as the widow of Mr. Pheasant; the object of 
the suit being to establish her right of dower out of Mr, 
Pheasant’s estates, which were about 15001 a year. 

“It appears on the evidence, which is recorded in 
Doctors’ Commons, that Mrs. Manley and Mrs. Thompson 
were jointly concerned in the prosecution, and that she 
was to have had 100/. per annum fer life if it had suc- 
ceeded. 

“ They procured one Edmund Smith, a very infamous 
fellow, and then a prisoner in the Fleet, to forge a mar- 
riage entry in the register at a church in Aldersgate 
Street, which was supported by Smith’s swearing him- 
self to have procured the parson who performed the cere- 
mony; and that he, and a Mr. Abson, were present at 
the wedding. The parson fixed on was one Dr. Cleaver, 
who appears from the evidence to have been a low and 
scandalous priest, and, it is believed, the man who mar- 
ried at the Flees. 

“Cleaver and Abson were both dead when Smith was 
examined. 

“ The cause was supported by some weak collateral evi- 
dence, and was overthrown by the strongest evidence to 
the wickedness of Smith’s character, and by proof that 
the entry which Smith swore to have been entered by 
Mr. Pheasant himself, was not in Mr. Pheasant’s hand- 
writing ; who lived with Mrs. Thompson as his mistress, 
and not as his wife. 

“ Upon the whole Mrs. Manley's conduct in this affair 
shows her to have been a base and wicked woman, 
capable of suborning perjury and forgery for gain. 


“She passed the remainder of her life with Swift’s very 
good friend John Barber, alderman and printer, as his 
mistress.” 

These particulars are extracted from a note to 
The Epistolary Correspondence of Sir Richard 
Steele, Illustrated with Literary and Historical 
Anecdotes by John Nichols, 1787, vol. ii. pp. 455, 
456. 


The account is given as being “well authenti- 
cated,” and is, besides, so circumstantial that it 
might easily have been disproved if untrue. 

fuch as she is deserving of pity for her first 
misfortune, it did not necessarily oblige her to take 
to the ill course of life she adopted, and I cannot 
but think, that the character she was at so little 
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pains to preserve during her life, has been pretty 
rightly judged of by posterity. Cuartes Wruiez. 
50. Devonshire Street, Portland Place, W. 





WORKMEN'S TERMS, 
(2™ S. iii. 166.) 


I feel sure that in trades which can boast of any 
antiquity ¢and they are numerous), many tech- 
nical terms of interest, as being connecting links 
between the present and the past, might be res- 
cued from oblivion by any intelligent and prac- 
tical man, 

The success which has attended the introduction 
of machinery as a substitute for all kinds of mere 
handicraft, has year by year made the coinage of 
new trade terms necessary; and many venerable 
phrases, in common use but two generations back, 
are now only remembered by “old hands” when 
they sigh over their pipes for the good old times 
before machinery. 

The art of the printer has, perhaps, been 
affected in this way less than most trades, for not- 
withstanding the wonders of the modern steam 
press, a large amount of printing is still done by 
hand alone, and in the same manner as for cen- 
turies past; in the composing room, too, what a 
slight difference would Caxton or De Worde find 
in the modus operandi of the modern compositor, 
however much they might mourn over his fall in 
social rank! As a practical successor of those 
worthies I have made a Note of some terms still in 
use, and claiming parentage from the educated 
workman or ecclesiastical patron of the first En- 
glish printing house. 


Justification. — No word is more common among 
English printers, and in its technical application 
it has a curious analogy to the theological meaning 
of the same word. All the lines in a column of 
type have to be made by the compositor of one 
fixed length, whatever their appearance when 
printed may be; and when the words in a line fall 
naturally so, that line requires no “ justification ;” 
but not fulfilling that condition the line so failing 
has to be “ justified” by the workman, who b 
adding to or diminishing the space between coah 
word, makes the line faultless in that respect; just 
as theologians say that a righteousness not his by 
nature must be imputed to the sinner before he 
can be looked upon as “ justified.” 


Pie.—In the preface to the English Prayer- 
Book “Concerning the Service of the Church,” 
occurs this sentence : 


“ Moreover, the hardness and number of the rules 
called the pie was the cause that to turn the book only 
was so hard and intricate a matter, that many times 
there was more business to find out what should be read, 
than to read it when it was found out.” 





It is not improbable that before the Reformation 
the word pie was vulgarly applied to anything in 
great confusion; but however that may have 
been, it is certain that printers from that time to 
this have y~ a mass of confused or overthrown 
t ie, and by an easy transition anything in 
ccnfaen is said by them to be in pie. _" 

Chapel, — This term is applied to the body of 
workmen in a printing-office when met in con- 
clave, and is probably derived from the fact of the 
art being first practised in one of the chapels at- 
tached to the ancient Abbey of Westminster. 
The oldest workman is called the father of the 
chapel, and presides when a chapel is called, the 
occasions for which are too numerous to specify. 
A workman wishing any question settled by the 
chapel, sometimes gives a quoin with his X on it 
to the father, as a promissory note that the ne- 
cessary amount for tee during the debate shall 
be forthcoming, as nothing is more disgusting to a 
compositor than a “ dry chapel.” 


Monk; Friar. — If a pressman, when he takes 
a fresh supply of ink on his roller, neglects to dis- 
tribute it evenly on the ink table, he makes what 
is called a “ monk ;” that is, the face of a certain 
portion of the type is clogged with ink, and makes 
a black appearance on the sheet. The reverse, 
when a portion of the type is left unrolled, making 
when printed a grey appearance, is called a 
“ friar.” 

These terms evidently carry us back to the 
clerical connexions of our first printers, several 
others being referable to Latin or German roots ; 
and should these instances be thought worth any 
space in the interesting columns of “N. & Q.,” I 
shall be happy to supply two or three more. 

Em Quvap. 


OCCASIONAL FORMS OF PRAYER. 
(1* S. passim ; 2°* S, i. 247.) 


It is unnecessary to mention the Forms of 
Elizabeth’s reign, as a descriptive list of them, 
forty-four in number, ranging from 1560 to 1601, 
is given by the Rev. W. K. Clay, in Liturgical 
Services of Q. Eliz., Parker Soc., 1847. A per- 
fect copy of No. xvi. in that list, however, was 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby, on Friday, April 3. I 
transcribe the item from their Catalogue, as it is 
worth preserving in “N & Q.:” 

“570. Order for Prayer and eee oe 
— | to be used in these dangerous Times) for the Safetie 
and Preservation of Her Majesty and this Realme, black 
letter. Extremely rare if not Unique, 4to. Deputies of 
C. Barker. n. d. (1580. 

“*%g* The Editor of the Occasional Forms, published 
by the Parker Society, did not discover a ect copy. 
He supposed that the whole Form consisted only of the 
first Prayer, and that it was an independent publication, 
commencing with A. iii. ‘ the fly-leaf and title being gone.’ 
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The Prayer, however, is only a portion of a Form. The 
first sheet runs on and takes in part ofa Psalm. As all 
the ordinary repositories were searched by the Editor of 
the Parker Society volume, it may be presumed that this 
is the only perfect copy at present known.” 


If such be the case it would be very desirable 
to see it in print, if possible, in fac-simile. 

I add the following Forms of Prayer to the 
lists already given in “ N. & Q.,” compiled from 
some additions to my own collection, from the 
Catalogue in which the above occurred, and inci- 
dental notices of them in books, &c. : 


1611. For Drought. 

* 1625. A short Forme of Thankesgiving to God for stay- 
ing the contagious sicknesse of the Plague. 
Woodcut border. Black letter, p. 19. Printed 
by Norton & Bell. 

1642. Warre. 

* 1662. Thanksgiving. May29. Anniversary of Charles 
II.’s Accession. 

* 1673. Fast. Feb. 4—11. To implore God’s blessing 
on His Majesty, and the present Parliament. 

1681. Success of the Christian arms against the 

* 1685. 

* 1686. 











Turks. 

Feb, 6. Accession Service of James II. 

Sept. 12. Thanks: for the Prosperity of the 
Christian Arms against the Turks, and especially 
for the Taking of Buda. 

Prayers to be used during Publick Apprehension 
of Invasion [ordered Oct. 11th]. Holy-Rood- 
House. Printed by Mr. P. B., Printer to His 
Most Sacred Majesty, for His Royal Household, 
Chapel and Colledge. 

Jan. 31.— Feb. 14. “Thanks to Almighty God 
for having made His Highness the Prince of 
Orange the Glorious Instrument of the Great 
Deliverance of this Kingdom from Popery and 
Arbitrary Power.” This Form was drawn up 
by the Bishops of London, Rochester, Norwich, 
Ely, Chichester, Gloucester, Bath and Wells, 
Peterborough, Lincoln, Bristol and St. Asaph, 
by command of the Peers. In the Savoy. 
Printed by Edw. Jones, 1688. 

Jan. 28—31. For the Prince and Princess of 
Orange. 

. A Form (Nonjaring. Vid. Macaulay’s England, 
vol. iii. pp. 658 — 661.) of Prayer and Illumina- 
tion for God’s blessing upon His Majesty and his 
Dominions, and for removing and averting of 
God’s Judgments from this Church and State. 

During King’s Absence. 


* 1688. 


* 1684. 


1689, 





170%. Apr. 4. Fast for Preservation of the Protestant 
Religion, and Peace. 

1701. Dec. 19. Ditto for the averting of God’s Judg- 
ments. 

1702. Apr. 11. Prayer. To be used during the War. 

1703. Prayer. Against Wind and Storms, to be used 
daily till the Fast Day, Jan. 12. 

1704, Fast. Jan. 12. 

* 1704. Thanksgiving. Mar.8. Anniversary of Queen’s 

Accession. 

1704. Ditto. Sept. 7. Victory of Blenheim. 

1705. Thanksgiving. Mar. 8. Anniversary of Queen’s 
Accession. 

1705. Fast. Apr.4. War. ¥ 

1706. Ditto. Mar.20. War. 

1707. Ditto. Jan. 14. War. 

1707. Ditto. Apr.9. War. 





1709. 


1710. 
1714. 
1715. 
1723. 
1728. 
* 1739, 


* 1740. 


1741, 
1745, 


1745. 
1746. 
1747. 
* 1748. 


* 1809. 


* 1811. 
* 1815. 
* 1821. 


* 1830. 


* 1851. 


* 1832. 
* 1832. 
* 1833. 
* 1837. 
* 1857. 


. Thanksgiving. Apr. 25. 
. Prayers. Sept.2. For the dreadful Fire in London. 
. Fast. 
. Thanksgiving. Aug. 20. Capture of Louisburg. 
. Fast. Feb. 16. War. 

. Thanksgiving. 


. Ditto. 


. Fast. ° 
. Thanksgiving. Abundant Harvest. 
7. Fast. 
. Fast. 
. Thanksgiving. 


. Ditto. 


eo Nov. 22. Victory of Marl. 
borough at Blarognies. 
Fast. Mar. 15. War. 
Ditto. Jan. 16. War. 
Thanksgiving. — 
Ditto. Apr. 25. Delivery from Plague. 
Ditto. June 11. Accession of Geo. II. 
Fast. Jan. 9. War. 
Prayer to be used every day after Prayer in time 
of War. 
Prayer. Sept. 2. 
London. 





For the dreadful Fire of 


Prayer to be used every day after Prayer in time 
of War and Tumults. 

Fast. Dec. 18. War. 

Ditto. Jan.7. War. 

Thanksgiving. Feb. 17. For Blessing on Arms. 


Prayer to be used every day during the present 
Mortality amongst Cattle. 

[This was the murrain often alluded to in the 
present apprehension of a similar scourge. It 
was introduced in 1745 by means of two Calves 
from Holland. Over 40,000 head died in the 
second year after its introduction in Notting- 
hamshire and Leicestershire alone. In this 
year remuneration was given for 80,000 head, 
while twice as many more, according to the 
report of one of the Commissioners, died of the 
malady. For some years it was equally fatal, 
and did not entirely cease till 1759.) 

Peace. 

Feb. 17. War. 

War. 

Feb. 18. Cease of Distemper in 

Horned Cattle. 

Aug.12. Victory of Dodenhausen, 

near Minden. 


. Coronation of Geo. ITT. and Queen Charlotte. 
. Thanksgiving. July 26. Capture of Pondicherry, 


Belle Isle, and Dominica, and for Successes in 
Germany. 
Feb, 10. War. 
Mar. 8. Preservation against Anarchy. 
—_ earth. 

Apr. 19. For the King’s Re- 
covery. 

Feb. 26. 
King’s Recovery. 
Fast. May 25. War. 


Upon the prospect of 


. Thanksgiving. Supplementary to the above — 


to be used instead of the Prayer, “ O Lord God 

of our Salvation,” &c., for the King’s Recovery 

from Sickness. 

Thanksgiving. Oct. 25. For Protection to the 

King during a long and arduous Reign. 

Fast. Mar. 20. War. 

Thanksgiving. July2. Victory of Waterloo. 
July 17. Coronation Service of Geo. IV. 

Prayer for Tranquillity. 

Sept. 8. Coronation Service of William IV. and 

Queen Adelaide. 

Fast. Mar. 21. Pestilence. 

Prayers during Continuance of Disease. ‘ 
Thanksgiving. Apr. 14. Cessation of Disease. 
Prayers during King’s Indisposition. 

Apr. 12. Thanksgiving. Birth of Princess. 
Note, Of those marked (*) I have copies. 

E. S. Tarzor, 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Optical and Photographic Inquiry (2 S. iii. 875.) — A | 
tower or spire is observed to be ordinarily less illumined 
towards its upper portion than at its middle and base. 
This is a phenomenon perfectly well known to artists and 
those acquainted with the rudiments of optics. 

Your correspondent Hennrt, finding this phenomenon 
duly represented in a photograph, discusses the probable 
cause with some friends. He gives it as his own opinion 
that the result is an optical deception, arising from the 
effects of contrast.* The upper portion of the spire being 
surrounded by the bright sky, he thinks, appears darker, 
by contrast, than the lower, which is in juxta-position 
with the rest of the building. This theory the photo- 
graph itself will disprove; for it will show, or ought to 
show, that the upper part is actually darker than the 
lower, and this appearance consequently cannot be the 
result of an optical illusion. 

The opinion of your correspondent’s friends, that it “is 
an atmospheric effect alone, arising from the atmosphere 
being more opaque as it gets higher from the earth,” is 
entirely opposed to fact; as the higher we ascend in the 
atmosphere the clearer it becomes, till on lofty summits 
the rays of the sun are painfully intense, and the sky ap- 
pears of a deep blue colour, the natural result of a rarefied 
atmosphere. However, this is probably not what was in- 
tended by your correspondent’s friends; the intended 
assertion, I apprehend, was, that the upper part of the 
spire being further removed from the eye than the lower, 
a greater thickness of atmosphere intervenes, and a dimi- 
nution of light is the natural result. This theory, how- 
ever, is not borne out by the circumstances of the pheno- 
menon in question; for, according to it, the light upon 
the spire ought to diminish gradually and uniformly from 
the base to the summit, which is certainly not the case; 
for, though there is not any well-defined line of demar- 
cation between the two, the lower two-thirds of the spire 
or tower will, ordinarily, be decidedly in light, and the 
upper third as decidedly in shadow. 

The true cause of the phenomenon is this. It will be | 
found that it is only on a bright, or at least a moderately 
bright day, that it is seen at all. On a dark day the 
tower will present a uniform tint. Ona bright day the 
light which illumines the tower will, of course, not be 
diffused light alone, but will proceed from the neighbour- 
hood of the sun, and therefore will strike the tower, and 
be reflected thence to the eye of the spectator at a parti- 
cular angle, which angle will, of course, vary with the 
hour of the day. A little consideration will show that, 
at the elevation from which a tower or spire are ordi- 
narily seen, the full light which impinges on the upper | 
part will be reflected over the head of the spectator, and 
cannot therefore reach his eye ; while, for the same simple 
reason, if the eye, preserving the same horizontal distance 
from the lower as before, ‘be elevated so as to view it a 
little below the level of the top, the upper two-thirds will 
be in full light, and the lower one-third in comparative 
shadow. H.C, K. 

—— Rectory, Hereford. 








Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Thomas Cesar (2™ §. iii. 328.) — Although I 
cannot answer Mr. Foss’s Query, by telling him 








* This subject has been well treated by M. Chevreul, 


in his work on Colour, translated by Charles Martel. | 
Longmans, 1854, 


with any certainty who was the Thomas Cesar 
(for that was the spelling according to the Record) 
who was imprisoned in the Marshalsea by James L., 
July 18, 1609, I have found a document that 
proves there was another Thomas Cesar besides 
the baron, who possibly might be the man. 

By a Patent dated June 23, 7 Jac. 1609, Thomas 
Cesar, one of the king’s servants, is appointed to 
the office of Keeper of the Clock to “ our dearest 
son the Prince,” on account of the “ cunning and 
experience which we have found in our said ser- 
vant in the profession of keeper of clocks ;” with 
a salary of 2s. a day, and an allowance of 31. 6s, 8d. 
for a livery yearly. 

While that this Cesar was very soon removed 
from his office of Clock Keeper to the Prince is 
clear from the fact that, in the list of Prince 
Henry’s household, published in the Regulations 
of the Royal Households, p. 310., by the Society of 
Antiquaries, dated May 9, 1610, the name of the 
“Clocke Keeper” is Emanuel Bull. This adds to 
the probability that the former holder, Thos. Cesar, 
was the man who had been arrested at Whitehall, 
and was still in the Marshalsea. 

Mr. Foss shows that the person imprisoned 
could not have been the baron; and if he will 
look among the Additional MSS. in the British 
Museum he will find additional confirmation. An 
undated letter (12497, No. 406.) but inscribed 
Wednesday morning, from the Rev. D. Craw- 
shawe, of Chancery Lane, is indorsed by Sir Julius 
Cesar, “18 July, 1610. Mr. D. Crawshawe’s tes- 
timony of my brother Sir Thos. Caesar's godly dis- 
ag that morning he died,” and is indexed by 

ir Julius in the same manner. This not only 
shows that Lodge’s account of Sir Thomas’s death 
is erroneous, but accords with the appointment of 
another Cursitor Baron in Michaelmas Term, 
1610. Wa. Durrant Cooper. 


81. Guilford Street. 


Nag’s Head Consecration (2™ §. iii. —.) — 
This fable is, I believe, rejected now by the lead- 
ing Romanists, and therefore needs no further 
refutation. But I do not remember to have seen 
it stated that, even had it been true, we still have 
the succession in the Church of England. For it 
appears from the register at Lambeth, as quoted 
in Percival’s Apology for the Apostolical Succession 
in the Church of England (which I shall be happy 
to lend to the Rev. W. Fraser if he fail in pro- 
curing it otherwise), p.183., that Mark, Arch- 
bishop of Spalatro, was one of the six consecrators 
of Nicholas Felton of Bristol, and George Mon- 
teigne of Lincoln, both of whom assisted to con- 


| secrate Archbishops Williams of York and Laud 
| of Canterbury, and to whom the first twenty 


bishops consecrated in Charles IL.’s reign, and 
without doubt all the rest, can trace their suc- 
cession. 
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Moreover, the Nag’s Head Consecration, if true, 
would not invalidate the Irish succession. And 
in four or five cases Irish bishops have assisted in 
consecrating English bishops. And both Williams 
and Laud’s succession may be traced to Christo- 
pher, Archbishop of A h, who in 1616 was 
one of the consecrators of Thomas Morton, Bishop 
of Chester, and afterwards of Durham. It is not 
a little remarkable that Irish bishops should have 
so seldom assisted to consecrate English cr 
E. G. 


Governor Bradstreet (2™ S. iii. 248.) —In Dr. 
Wm. Allen’s American Biographical and Histo- 
rical Dictionary, 2nd edit., Boston, 1832, at pp. 
144. to 147., there are interesting notices of — 

1. Simon Bradstreet, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, who died at Salem, March 27, 1697, 
aged 94 years. 

2. Anne Bradstreet, his wife, who died Sept. 16, 
1672, aged 60, and of whom John Norton says: 

“ Her breast was a brave palace, a broad street, 

Where all heroic ample thoughts did meet, 
Where nature such a tenement had ta’en 
That other souls, to hers, dwelt in a lane.” 

3. Simon Bradstreet, Minister of Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, who died Dec. 31, 1741, aged 72 
years. 

4. Simon Bradstreet, Minister of Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, who died Oct. 5, 1771; and 

5. John Bradstreet, Major-General in America, 
who died at New York, Oct. 21, 1774. 

Among the clandestine marriages performed in 
the Savoy Church, Strand, was that of Samuel 
Huntley, widower, and Catherine Bradstreet, 
spinster, ~~ twenty-one, who were thus united 
on the 15th of February, 1755. D. B. 

Regent Square. 


Old Prayer-Book (2™ §. iii. 353.) — I observe 
the inquiries of the Rector of Weston Market 
with reference to prayers in his Prayer-Book of 
about 1660, and it may assist his researches into 
— authority and authorship to mention as fol- 
ows. 

A series which I presume to correspond with 
his, is appended to the Daily Psalms in ‘my copy 
of the Common Prayer printed in 8vo. by Robert 
Barker, in 1615, and another series at the end of 
Sternhold and Hopkins’s version, printed in 1621, 
which is bound with it. 

I add, after collation, that the first series, mixed 
with other prayers, will be found in Elizabeth's 
Common Prayer-Book of 1559, pp. 246—257., and 
the second series, with the exception of a prayer by 
St. Augustine, anda Confession of Faith between 
pp. 258. and 271. of the same book, in the edition 
published by the Parker Society. 

The inquirer will also find in the notes to these 
pages much information as to the sources of these 
compositions, LANCASTRIENSIS. 





Flying Sketches on Horseback (2 8. iii. 347.) — 
I beg @.’s pardon: the thing he considers impos- 
sible is very easy, and the phrase he objects to 
is abundantly intelligible. myself have made 
several such sketches (and for instance, at Wa- 
terloo) ; that is, without alighting from my horse, 
sitting a little on one side, and passing the bridle 
over the left hand, in which I held a bit of paper 
or card, I sketched with a pencil in my right 
hand the objects before me. The degree of knack 
or skill that an officer may possess or acquire in 
this practice will of course be very various. Some 
sketches (my own for example) may be very rude, 
but I have seen very clever ones. And it is a 
practice which every staff officer should endeavour 
to acquire. ¢. does not know that the Duke of 
Wellington used, during a battle, to write his 
orders on horseback in short notes. If one can 
write letters legibly, one that can draw will surel 
trace an intelligible outline. . 


“ Asin smooth oil the razor best is whet,” §c. 
(2™ §. iii. 356.) — The lines C. is in quest of are 
to be found in the Anthologia Ozxoniensis, p. 122., 
and are there attributed to Young. ‘They vary 
slightly from his version : 

“ Harmless Wit. 
“ As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 
So wit is by politeness sharpest set : 
Their want of edge from their offence is seen : 
Both pain the least, when exquisitely keen.” 
The following Latin version from the pen of 
Mr. Booth, of Magdalen, accompanies them: 
“ Sine Felle Sales. 
“ Exacuit molli cultrum sibi tonsor olivo ; 
Salsior inbana redditur arte lepos. 
Arguit obtusum dolor inde secutus acumen : 
Imoque secat melius, ledit uterque minus.” 
OXonNIENSIS. 


Disuse of the Pillory (2™ S. iii. 346.) — There 
is surely a mistake here. The pillory was not 
finally abolished until the year 1837, Ist Vic. 
c. 23. (vide Penny Cyclopedia, art. “ Pillory”). I 
saw a man undergoing the punishment of the pil- 
lory in London in the year 1831. Ihave forgotten 
the offence for which he was condemned, nor am I 
sure as to the locality, but I think that it was in 
front of the Old Bailey. The period was either the 
latter end of January or the commencement of 
February, as I was passing through London on 
my way to school after the Christmas holidays. 

Joun Pavin Paitxips. 

Haverfordwest. 


“ Bane” and“ Bale” (2 §. iii. 204.) — I can- 
not agree with your correspondent that bane and 
bale are the same word, as they are derived from 
the Celtic, in which they have distinct significa- 
tions. Bane is from dann, or bana, i.e. death; 
hence also our word wan. Bale is from baogal, 
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pronounced bayal, i.e. peril, hurt, danger ; and 
our legal word, bail, I apprehend is from this 
word, as it clearly signifies the taking on one’s- 
self the peril or danger in which an offender stands, 
for the sure production of the latter to meet the 
charge against him at a future a 

RAS. CROSSLEY. 


ZEsop's Fables (2"* §. iii, 281.) —I have in my 

ssession a number of early engravings illustrat- 
ing the Fables of sop in a bold and masterly style, 
I think engraved by a French artist ; the headings 
of the Fables are not the same as those in Sir 
Roger L’Estrange’s work. The one I am about 
to describe is headed, “ ‘The Angler and Little 
Fish,” which corresponds in subject with that of 
L’Estrange, Fable 216. 

A man seated on a rural bank extracting a 
hook from the mouth of a small fish, a basket at 
his side ; it is very well drawn, and measures 6 in. 
by 5; underneath are the following lines, and it 
is curious to observe that in the last line are the 
words “ eleven points of law :” 

“ An Angler did for his owne foode and dish 

With a false bayt surprize a smaller fish ; 

The fish did him implore that he’d transmitt 

Her to her watry dwelling as unfitt 

For any table yett, but if he’d please 

To let her range i’th desart of the seas, 

And but one yeare improve her selfe, she then 

Being thus mature would court his hooke agen. 

Noe, said he, never ile my selfe devest 

Of that firme right of which I am possest. 
“We from this fable this result may draw, 

Possession is eleven poynts of Law.” 

W. D. Hacearp. 


50. Brunswick Road, Brighton. 


Etymology of Buxom (2™ §. iii. 291.) — Oxox- 
1gnsis will find the following in Missale ad usum 
Ecclesia Sarum, fol. 1527. tit. Ordo Sponsalium 
fol. xxxix. : 

“I, N take the WV to my weddyd husbode tho haue & to 
holde fur thys day for beter, for wurs, for richere, for 

rer, in sykenesse and in helthe to be boneere and 

urum in bed et at bord tyll deth vs depart, yf holy 
cherche wol it ordeyne: And thereto I plyche the my 


trewthe.” 
M. C. 


In Cotgrave’s English-French Dictionary, pub- 
lished in 1650, Oxonrensis will find “ Buxom ” 
with its present signification, the French meanings 
= being “ gai, joyeux, haité.” This last word, 

aité, now obsolete, I think, is translated, “ Lively, 
lusty, blithe.” 

South Place, Norwood. 


Good Friday Buns (2™ S. iii. 286.) — With- 
out entering into the question of the Jewish or 
Pagan origin of “Good Friday buns,” I beg to 
say that the correspondent in The Atheneum, who 
Suggests that the tablet in the Museo Lapidario 
is representative of a pagan or revived antedi- 


Curis. Roperts. 





luvian offering, is in my judgment quite mistaken. 
I have before me this moment a pen and ink 
sketch of the tablet in question, taken with a 
number of others on the spot, some years ago; 
and while it contains no inscription whatever, it 
has also a rude representation of two fish, thereby 
plainly indicating, in catacomb language, a re- 
ferenee to “the five barley loaves and two small 
Jishes,” which were so little for so many. (Matt. 
xiv. 17.) A. B. R. 


Belment. 


Walpole and Macaulay's Ruins of London (2"™ 8. 
iii. 286.) — When I recently showed that Wal- 
ole had sketched the ruins of London before 
acaulay, I referred to a letter written by the 
former to Mason, in 1775. In the preceding year, 
however, he had indulged in the same prospect, in 
a letter to Mason (Nov. 24, 1774). The extract 
below will still more closely remind one of the 
famous passage in Macaulay than the quotation 

I previously made from the letter to Mason :-— 
“The next Augustan age will dawn on the other side 
of the Atlantic. There will perhaps be a Thucydides at 
Boston, a Xenophon at New Fork, and in time, a Virgil 
at Mexico, and a Newton at Peru. At last some curious 
traveller from Lima will visit England, and give a descrip- 
tion of ruins of St. Paul’s, like the editions of Balbec 
and Palmyra: —but am I not prophesying, contrary to 
my consummate prudence, and casting horoscopes of em- 

pires, like Rousseau ? ” 

J. Doran. 


A Child's Caul (2™ §. iii. 329.) —This super- 
stition is undoubtedly of ancient date; and as 
usual in such cases, the virtues attributed to the 
caul have varied with times and places. Zlius 
Lampridius, in the fourth century, mentions it in 
his life of the Emperor Antoninus Diadumeni- 
anus; and Majolus, in like manner, attributes to 
the Roman lawyers the belief that the possession 
of a child’s caul would make them eloquent and 
triumphant : 

“ Causidici Romani malta pecunia involucrum istud 
emebant, se illo ad caus# victoriam juvari multum arbi- 
trantes.” 

The superstition is equally prevalent in France, 
where having a caul is accounted a guarantee of 
good fortune. The French say of a fortunate 
man: Ii est né coeffé. F. C. H. 


Fashions (2™ §. iii. 33. 197.) — Prince Frederick 
attended Bartholomew Fair in a ruby-coloured 
frock coat, richly guarded with gold lace ; his hair 
curiously curled over his forehead, and ending in 
a bag and queue; on the top was a small three- 
cornered silk court hat. 

At the marriage of the prince, the Duke of 
Marlborough appeared in white velvet and gold 
brocaded tissue. The gold brocade suits of the 
noblemen cost 3002. to 5007. a piece; the waist- 
coats were brocades with large flowers ; the cuffs 
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of the coats deep and open, the waists long, and 
the plaits protruding. 

In 1779, the queen wore a hat and an Italian 
night-gown of purple lustring, trimmed with sil- 
ver gauze, on her visit to the Duke of Rutland. 
(Doran's Queens, ii. 81.) 

Ladies, in Charles I.’s time, wore velvet masks, 
besides mufflers, like modern respirators in shape, 
and in use in Scotland two centuries before. 

Bubb Doddington went to the levee in a suit of 
silk, with lilac waistcoat and breeches. 

Lord Kenyon wore a green coat, black velvet 
breeches in winter, and black leather smalls in 
summer ; and shocs, with silver buckles, on the 
Bench. (Townsend's Judges, i. 126.) 

Mackenzie Waxcorrt, M.A. 


Showers of Wheat (2™ §. ii. 289.)—I re- 
member reading a critique on Thoresby's Diary 
in 1830, in which the critic, before quoting the 
extract given by F. B., said, — 

“ He seems to have been made to believe in a shower 
of corn more wonderful than the raining down of manna 
in the wilderness.” 

I remarked this especially at the time, because 
I had previously met with a notice of a similar 
shower, in the parish register of Ashley, Stafford- 
shire, in the handwriting of Dr. John Lightfoot, 
then rector of the parish, who was in the habit of 
entering an account of any remarkable event in 
his parish register, as it happened, whether re- 
lating to “lightning and tempest, plague, pesti- 
lence, or famine.” The following is the extract : 

“1637. Circa Rowlston, viz. prope Tutburiam pluit 
tritico vel granis tritici, fere similibus nisi quod nigriori- 
bus nonnihil, vidimus frequenter granula et digitis tri- 
vimus in pulverem nigro-albicantem.” 

W. T. 


Sir Thomas Cookes (2™ §. iii. 329.) — In reply 
to the Query by R., I extract the following from 
Noake’s Rambler in Worcestershire (vol. i. p.333.): 


“ At the left of the chancel (Tardebigg) is a handsome 
carved marble monument to Sir Thomas Cookes, one of 
an ancient family who had property in this parish; he 
was the founder of Worcester College, Oxford, and, at the 
time of his death (1702), by his own direction was buried 
with a gold chain and locket round his neck, and two 
diamond rings upon his fingers. About half a century 
afterwards, David Cookes, Esq., heir of the family, came 
with a hook and a pair of tongs, and, after some searching, 
succeeded in removing these articles of jewellery. What 
a veneration must this gentleman bave had for his an- 
cestor!” 

Skelton (Pietas Oxoniensis, 95.) says that the 
diamond rings were “of no great value.” Skel- 
ton says that Sir Thos. Cookes “died in 1792,” a 
misprint, of course, for 1702, but passed over by 
him without notice. He engraves the portrait of 
the baronet from the picture preserved in the hall 
of Worcester College. He also says, “We are 
wholly without particulars worth recording re- 
specting the personal history of this individual.” 
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It happens that, through marriage, Sir Thomas 
Cookes was connected with my father's family ; 
and I have, in this way, become possessed of some 
particulars concerning him, which do not appear 
to me sufficiently interesting for publication in 
these pages, but which are at the service of any 
correspondent who may desire them. 

I imagine that the only estate possessed by 
Worcester College in the county of Wesenstes, is 
that of Bransford, near Worcester, bequeathed in 
1777 by Dr. Gower, the Provost of the College. 
(See Ingram’s Memorials.) Curusert Bene. 


King of the Romans (2™ S. iii. 267. 312.) — 
The Penny Cyclopedia, art. “ Germany,” vol. xi. 
p- 189., says : 

“The emperors of Germany assumed the title of Roman 
emperors from the time of Otho I, who was crowned at 
Rome in 962: when a successor to the throne was elected 
during the emperor’s lifetime, he was called the King of 

ome.” 


And Haydn (Dictionary of Dates, art. “ King 
of the Romans”) says: 


“ The emperors of Germany, in order that their eldest 
sons might be chosen their successors, in their own life- 
time politically obtained them the title of ‘King of the 
Romans,’ this people being comprehended in that sove- 
reignty. ‘The first emperor so elected was Henry IV. in 
1055. Richard, brother of Henry III. of England, was 
induced to go to Germany, where he disbursed vast sums 
under the promise of being elected next emperor; he ob- 
tained the title of ‘ King of the Romans,’ but failed in 
succeeding to the imperial crown. The style ‘ King of 
Rome’ was revived by Bonaparte, who conferred it on his 
son, upon his birth, in April, 1811; but the title ceased 
with the extinction of the dynasty of Napoleon, April 5, 


| 1814.” 
E. G. R. 


Appearance of a Whale (2 8. iii. 246. 316.) — 
Leaving others to discover what “mighty event” 
may have been presaged by the circumstance of 
which I transcribe a record, I content myself with 
bringing it before the notice of the reader in the 
language of the chronicler : 

“In her 17th year (Queen Elizabeth) a vast mighty 
whale was cast upon Thanet Isle in Kent, 20 ells long, 
and 13 foot broad from the Belly to the Backbone, and 11 
foot between the eyes; one of his Eyes being taken out of 
his head, was more than a Cart with six Horses could draw ; 
the Oyle being boyled out of his Head, was Parmacittee.” 
| — A Memorial for the Learned, by J. D., 1686, p. 101. 

This was doubtless of the same species de- 

scribed by Olaus Magnus, the eyes of which, says 
he, — 
“ Are so large that 15 men may sit in the room of each of 
them, and sometimes 20, or more, as the beast is in quan- 
tity. His horns are 6 or 7 foot long, and he hath 250 
upon each eye, as hard as horn, that he can stir stiff or 
gentle, either before or behind.” — Hist. of the Goths, 
Swedes, and Vandals, 1658, p. 226. 

If we had not been furnished with the size of 
such an animal, and had been left to judge “ ex 
oculo Herculem,” it would have been curious to 
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culate on his magnitude, and the area required 
for his exhibition. Wir11aM Bares. 
Birmingham. 


What are Red Winds (2™ §. iii. 229.) —“* Red 
winds,” which “blast the goodliest trees,” appear 
to be those winds which were supposed to produce 
the rubigo ; that is, the red blight, or rust. 

The word “rust,” in Italian ruggine, involves, 
equally with rubigo, the idea of redness. Rust on 
jron, as chemists inform us, is a “red oxide or 
peroxide.” May not rust be an abbreviated form 
of russet, which is a reddish brown? See the 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon. 

In respect to trees and wheat, “rust” has been 
used, in a looser sense, for any kind of blight or 
mildew. But in its strict signification, it doubt- 
less stood originally for that kind only which is 
red. “Akin to mildew is the gum, or red oaker” 
(ochre), affecting wheat. (Brewster's Enc., vol. i. 
p- 292.) 

In transferring the idea of redness from the 
blight itself to the winds which were supposed 
to cause it, and calling them “red winds,” the 
preacher, no doubt, employs a bold figure of 
speech ; yet not without something like precedent, 
in the “ black winds” of Horace : — 


a . ° ° aspera 
Nigris equora ventis.” 
des, i. 5. 


Tuomas Boys. 

Vegetation of Secds (2™* §, iii. 47.)—D., writing 
about mistletoe (the Christmas use of which is in 
general demand in Devonshire), asks “if there is 
any common instance known of seeds germinating 
after having passed through the digestive organs 
of a graminivorous. bird?” Some years ago, when 
crossing Haldon Hill, near the race course, I 
found, on a raised bank, two portions of the ex- 
crement of the Heathpolt (Black Cock), containing 
many seeds, of the ivy, which vegetated with me 
and several friends. W. Cottyns. 


Rubrical Query (2" §. iii. 348.) — The Church 
of England always contemplates that the altar 
should be at the East end; but in the few ex- 
ceptions in England (abroad they are much more 
common) to this arrangement, it seems clear that 
the position of the altar being reversed, so also 
will that of those ministering at it. So that in 
fact wherever the altar is, there theoretically is 
the East. This, I believe, is the practice out of, 
as well as in, England. J.C. J. 


Barnacles and Spectacles (2° §. iii. 188.) — I 
have always understood the difference between 
barnacles and spectacles to be this: that spectacles 
are merely single glasses, as aids to the sight, and 
barnacles double, i.e. with side pieces. The latter, 
I think, are more frequently of coloured glass, 
and used more as protectors from wind, dust and 








glaring light, than as aids to the sight. May they 
not have been called barnacles from the similarity 
in shape to the black streak, which proceeds from 
the upper part of the beak in a line to the corner 
of, and ‘right round the eye of the bernicle, or 
barnacle goose (Anser bernicla)? If Orricus 
has the means of looking at an engraving of this 
bird, I think he will allow that there is a strong 
resemblance in the mark to the shape of a pair of 
spectacles ; and as it with the whole eye of the 
bird looks dark, like a dark pair of glasses, it 
might, as I have said above, have suggested the 
name of barnacles. I have since consulted an old 
French dictionary for Besicles, which it gives as 
meaning Temple-glasses. This, I think, goes far 
to prove that my supposition as to what barnacles 
are is correct. Tlenrt. 


HMiscellanecus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


At length the valuable Series of Classical Dictionaries, 
edited by Dr. William Smith, are brought to a completion 
by the publication of a double namber — the concluding 
one — of The Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, 
and the English student of the Classics now enjoys in the 
work before us advantages denied to every other classical 
student in Europe; for we do not believe that the Con- 
tinent can produce any work comparable in point of ac- 
curacy and fulness with the work which is now before 
us, and which, with its admirable predecessors, The Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography, and The Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, form what Dr. 
Smith very properly entitles AN EncycLorap1A or 
CiassicAL Antiquity. It is not possible within the 
limits which we can devote to the subject, to enter into 
any lengthened details of the peculiarities and excel- 
lencies of the present Dictionary, which, although, accord- 
ing to the title-page confined only to Greek and Roman 
Geography, does actually include the geographical names 
which occur in the Sacred Scriptures. But it must be 
borne in mind that the work is an historical, as well asa 
geographical one. It gives the political history both of 
countries and cities under their respective names; traces 
as far as possible the history of the more important 
buildings of the cities, and wherever they exist describes 
their present condition. The history is for the most part 
brought down to the fall of the Western Empire in the 
year 476 of our era; but in some cases it has been ne- 
cessary to trace the history of a town through the Middle 
Ages in order to explain the existing remains of anti- 
quity. The list of the writers of the different articles is a 
guarantee for the care which has been bestowed, and the 
learning which has been employed, in their preparation ; 
while the engravings, consisting of plans of cities, districts, 
and battles, and representations of ancient remains, and 
the coins of the more important places, are at once appro 
priate and instructive. Finally, to give completeness to 
a work which is indispensable to every classical student, 
we have an Index containing some fifteen thousand re- 
ferences, by which information may be*obtained, under 
other articles, of names not considered sufficiently im- 
portant to deserve a separate notice. 

Mr. Russell Smith has addded to his Library of Old 
Authors a volume which will be very acceptable to the 
lovers of old devotional poetry. It is Hallelujah, or 
Britain’s Second Remembrancer ; bringing to remembrance 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(294 S. N° 72., May 16, 57, 





(in praise penitential Hymns, § Songs, and 
oat Od ) “Mudeations an adancieg t ‘Glory of God in 
the Practice of Piety and Virtue; in a threefold 
Volume by George Wither. With an Introduction by Edward 
Farr. Mr. Farr well remarks that the full tide of sacred 
song om in with the Reformation, and that nearly all 
the best poets of the latter half of the sixteenth, and the 
whole of the seventeenth century, were sacred poets. 
Eminent among these was George Wither, who laboured, 

as he says, according to his talent, with Herbert, Quarles, 

Sandys, and others, to set aside profane and immodest 
songs by restoring the muse to its ancient honour, that 
of composing songs and hymns for the inculcation of 
virtue and piety. Wither’s Hallelujah was first printed 
in 1641; but the work is of such rarity that Mr. Wilmott 
states, in his Lives of Sacred Poets, that he had not been 
able to see a copy. Two copies indeed only are known; 
and the lovers of poetry of this high class are deeply in- 
debted to the Rev. Henry Wrightson, the possessor of 
one of these, for the liberality with which he has placed 
it at Mr. Smith’s service, for the purpose of being re- 

printed; and to Mr. Farr for the care bestowed on such 
reprint. The admirers ef Wither will be glad to hear 
that Mr. Farr proposes to make further inquiries into 
Wither’s political character: such inquiry, illustrating 
as it would the biography of the poet, would be very 
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